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Chronicle 


The War.—In the beginning of the week the Austro- 
German troops of the Fourteenth Army, after having 
taken Cormons and Udine, pressed forward toward the 
lower reaches of the Tagliamento 
River, while another army advancing 
from the Carnic Alps reached Italian 
soil, took Gemona and swept toward the upper courses 
of the stream. The Italians were everywhere forced 
to yield, in the mountains, on the Friuli plain, and 
along the Udine-Codroipo railway. They halted at the 
Tagliamento, but the strong bridgehead positions at 
Codroipo and Dignano were carried against them. by 
the Bavarian and Wurtemberg troops while those divi- 
sions which were maintaining their lines on the eastern 
bank of the River near Pinzano and Latisana were 
either driven back or taken prisoners. By November 
2, the Austro-German armies were in complete control 
of the eastern banks of the Tagliamento from the Fella 
Valley to the Adriatic. In their drive, according to 
the Berlin War Office, the Austro-Germans have taken 
more than 200,000 prisoners and 1,800 guns. 

On the Western front, while the British have made 
considerable advance in the Ypres district, the most im- 
portant gain has been on the French front north of the 
Aisne. The whole section of this front extending from 
the Oise-Aisne canal on the west to Corbeny on the east, 
a distance of thirteen miles, comprising the western 
end of the Chemin des Dames, has been evacuated by 
the Germans who retreated one mile to the north bank of 
the Ailette River. The French followed and are now 
on the south bank of the river, after occupying the vil- 
lages of Courtecon, Cerny, Ailles, and Chevreux, all of 
which are about eight miles south of Laon, the present 
French objective. 

In Palestine the British have captured Beersheba forty 
miles south of Jerusalem, taking almost 2,000 prisoners. 
The capture of Beersheba was followed a few days after 
by an advance of almost three miles on the western and 
southwestern defenses of Gaza. 

The rumors rife during the week that Dr. Michaelis 
was to be retired from the post of Imperial German 
Chancellor have finally been confirmed by the official 
announcement that Count George F. 
von Hertling, Prime Minister of 
Bavaria, has been selected and that 
he has accepted the position. He also assumed the duties 
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of Prussian Prime Minister. Dr. Karl Helfferich, Vice- 
Chancellor and Minister of the Interior, and Herr von 
Waldow, Food Dictator, have resigned. The progres- 
sive leader in the Reichstag, Friedrich von Payer, will, 
it is said, become Vice-Chancellor, and Herr Friedberg, 
national Liberal leader, Vice-President of the Prussian 
Ministry. Admiral von Capelle’s resignation as Minister 
of Marine has not as yet been accepted. 

Count George F. von Hertling is a Catholic. He is 
seventy-four years old and has long been prominent 
in the councils of the Empire. He is widely known as 
a writer. Books of his authorship are “ John Locke and 
the Cambridge School,” ‘“ Matter and Form and the 
Definition of the Soul,’ “ Beyond the Borders of the 
Mechanical,” “The Principles of Catholicism and 
Science.” He was born at Darmstadt, and was educated 
at Munich, Berlin and Bonn. In the latter university he 
became a professor extraordinary in 1880, and in 1882 
a regular professor. In 1876 he founded the Goerres 
Gesellschaft and became its President. He was made 
a life member of the Bavarian Chamber of the Reichsrat 
until 1912, when he became Bavarian Foreign Minister 
and Cabinet President. He opposed the last policies of 
von Bethmann-Hollweg when the latter was Chancellor, 
and once before was offered the post by the Kaiser but 
declined it, recommending Dr. Michaelis, who was ap- 
pointed. Reports have declared that Count von Hertling 
favors an immediate peace without indemnities. 

In a note presented by the Norwegian Minister at 
Berlin to the German Minister of Foreign Affairs, Nor- 
way has protested against the sinking of Norwegian 
steamships in the convoy of neutral 
merchantmen attacked by German 
cruisers in the North Sea last month. 
The note calls attention to the fact that a year ago, 
after the destruction of Norwegian ships in the Polar 
Seas, Germany was notified that the Norwegian people 
would consider any new case of the kind a violation of 
the laws of humanity. Among other things the note 
says: 

The Norwegian Government will not again state its views, 
as it has already done so on several occasions, about the viola- 
tion of the principles of freedom of the high seas incurred by 
the proclamation of large tracts of the ocean as a war zone, and 
by the sinking of neutral merchant ships not carrying contraband. 


It is owing to various measures of this kind that Norwegian 
ships, as well as those of other neutral countries, have been 
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compelled, in order to procure for Norway her essential imports, 
to seek protection in the past, as they will in the future, by al- 
lowing themselves to be convoyed by warships belonging to Ger- 
many'’s enemies. The Norwegian Government bears in mind 
that in the memorandum adc essed to the German Government 
on October 20, 1916, occasioned by the sinking of Norwegian 
ships in the ice-cold sea by German submarines, it called atten- 
tion to the fact that the Norwegian nation considered in the 
light of a violation of the laws’of humanity the last fresh case 
in which the death of Norwegian sailors was caused or their 
lives or health exposed to danger. On that occasion the Nor- 
wegian Government once again requested the German Govern- 
ment to take measures so that the commanders of German sub- 
marines should not expose the lives of Norwegian sailors to 
danger, whether by negligence or error of judgment. 

It has made a profound impression on the Norwegian people 
that not only have German submarines continued to sink peace- 
ful neutral merchant ships, paying no attention to the fate of 
their crews, but that even German warships adopted the same 
tactics. The Norwegian Government decided to send this note 
in order to bring to the attention of the German Government the 
impression these acts have made upon the Norwegian people. 


The note of its Government has met with the approval 
of the Norwegian people. 


Great Britain.—The London 7imes is, or pretends to 
be, seriously agitated over the danger of revolution in 
England. According to the aforesaid paper, revolution- 
ary propaganda is widespread. The 
movement appeals especially to dis- 
contented workmen who are intent on 
making “ demand upon demand,” on causing “ strike af- 
ter strike,” on hitting “ blow after blow,” until the capi- 
talistic State is destroyed. In general, according to the 
statement, there are two classes in the nation, the work- 
ing class, which is progressive and Socialistic in ten- 
dency, and the unprogressive Old England class, com- 
posed of landed proprietors, members of the learned pro- 
fessions, merchants and so on. At the outbreak of the 
war the total income of the former class was about 
£600,000,000: this has increased to £1,000,000,000. De- 
spite this apparent prosperity the workmen are not con- 
tent; they are anxious to possess the whole product of 
industry, and protest moreover that the military burdens 
are not equally distributed. Things have proceeded so 
far that the workmen have emancipated themselves from 
the control of the national authority, which finds itself 
baffled by the problem, a triumph for the revolutionary 
movement. A greater difficulty is now presenting itself 
for solution. Under the circumstances, 


Labor Troubles 


All that can be obtained from the labor section of the nation 
is the relatively small amount which they will pay in increased 
taxation. From the other section no amount can justly be ob- 
tained from those whose present incomes are below the average 
of the wage-earning class. There remain the wealthy individ- 
ualists, say, those whose incomes exceed £250 per annum. But 
the total amount of these incomes comes to only £1,000,000,000 
per annum, of which a large proportion is already paid away in 
direct taxation and in subscription to war loans. It follows 
that the amount can only be obtained in the future, as it has 
been mainly obtained in the past, by an expansion of the cur- 
























rency, which is equivalent to a depreciation of its purchasing 
value. Thus we are caught in the vicious circle of increased 
wages to meet high prices, and a further rise in prices to pay 
the increased wages. One half of the nation raises its standard 
of living; the other half has to bear the burden of this rise, as 
well as the greater part of all the other burdens imposed by this 
war, and even so we are hurrying on to the time when the ma- 
chinery of money will entirely fail of its purpose. 


The Times fears that if this state of affairs continues 
for long labor will accept the guidance of reyolutionists, 
and will then be faced with the problem of rebuilding the 
nation from its foundation, a task that will be undertaken 
“under the same conditions and with the same prospects 
of success in London as in Petrograd.” The solution is 
a strong, intelligent Parliament brave enough to act at 
once. The sanest judgment on this affair is contained in 
this editorial from the Liverpool Catholic Times and 
Catholic Opinion: 


Following in the wake of the Times, a number of journals 
have been discussing the growth of a revolutionary movement 
amongst the British toilers. Does such a movement exist, and 
if so, is it formidable? That a change of a far-reaching char- 
acter has come to pass in the sentiments of the workers is cer- 
tain, and it may be called revolutionary in the sense that its 
object is to bring about great reforms. In the first place, the 
people are dissatisfied with the privileges enjoyed by the ruling 
classes. They are particularly alive to the danger of leaving in 
their hands without checks the fashioning of diplomatic policies. 
The lesson taught by the Kaiser’s attack on the liberties of na- 
tions has also made a deep impression on them, and their attitude 
towards monarchy as a form of government is not what it was 
before the war began. Moreover, the workers are discontented 
with the manner in which the affairs of the nation have been 
conducted by Ministers during this period of trial. They want 
those with whom authority rests to be less inclined to conceal 
blunders and more responsive to popular feeling. There is, 
therefore, a good deal of unrest amongst the masses of the 
population, but it would be a mistake to imagine that it portends 
immediate peril to the State. What it means is that the Gov- 
ernment must be prepared to promote democratic reforms of a 
thorough kind. 


Apparently England will witness great changes at least 
in its economic and social structure, if not in its form of 
government. 


Ireland.—Sinn Fein is still conducting a vigorous cam- 
paign for the complete separation of Ireland from Eng- 
land. Just at present its efforts are promoted in no small 
measure by revelations of cynical 
cruelty to Ashe who recently died 
in prison as a result of a “ hunger 

The Convention sitting under the presidency 
Valera has set forth these resolutions in its 


Sinn Fein Con- 
vention 


strike.” 
of De 
agenda: 


Article I. Whereas, the people of Ireland never relinquished 
their claim to separate nationhood; and, whereas, the provisional 
Government of the Irish Republic at Easter, 1916, in the name of 
the Irish people, and continuing the fight made by previous gen- 
erations, reasserted the inalienable right of the Irish nation to 
sovereign independence, and reaffirmed the determination of the 
Irish people to achieve it; and, 














Whereas, the proclamation of the Irish Republic at Easter, 
1916, and the supreme courage and glorious sacrifices of the 
men who gave their lives to maintain it have united the people 
of Ireland under the flag of the Irish Republic, be it 

Resolved, That we, the delegated representatives of the Irish 
people in convention assembled, hereby declare the following 
to be the constitution of Sinn Fein: (1) The name of this organi- 
zation shall be Sinn Fein. (2) Sinn Fein aims at securing inter- 
national recognition of Ireland as an independent Irish Republic. 
Having achieved that status, the Irish people may by referendum 
freely choose their own form of Government. (3) This object 
shall be attained through the Sinn Fein organization, which 
shall in the name of the sovereign Irish people, (a) deny the 
right and oppose the will of the British Parliament and the 
British Crown or any other foreign Government to legislate 
for Ireland, (b) make use of any and every means available to 
render impotent the power of England to hold Ireland in sub- 
jection by military force or otherwise. 

Whereas, no law made without the authority and consent 
of the Irish people is or ever can bé binding on their conscience, 
therefore, in accordance with the resolution of Sinn Fein, adopted 
in the convention of 1915, a constituent assembly shall be con- 
voked, comprising persons chosen by Irish constituencies as 
supreme national authority to speak and act in the name of the 
Irish people and to devise and formulate measures for the wel- 
fare of the whole people of Ireland, such as: (a) The intro- 
duction of a prospective system for Irish industries and com- 
merce by combined action of the Irish councils, urban councils, 
rural councils, poor law boards, harbor boards and other bodies di- 
rectly responsible to the Irish people; (b) the establishment and 
maintenance under the direction of the National Assembly or 
other authority approved by the people of Ireland, of an Irish 
consular service for the advancement of Irish commerce and 
Irish interests generally; (c) the reestablishment of an Irish: 
mercantile marine to facilitate direct trading between Ireland 
and the countries of continental Europe, America, Africa and the 
Far East; (d) an industrial survey of Ireland and development 
of its mineral resources under the auspices of the National As- 
sembly or other national authority, approved by the people of 
Ireland; (e) the establishment of a national stock exchange; 
(f) the creation of a national civil service embracing all em- 
ployes of county councils, rural councils, poor law boards, harbor 
boards and other bodies responsible to the Irish people by the 
institution of a common, national qualifying examination and 
local competitive examinations, the latter at the discretion of the 
local bodies; (g) the establishment of Sinn Fein courts of ar- 
bitration for the speedy and satisfactory adjustment of disputes; 
(h) the development of transit by railroad and water, and of 

waste lands for the national benefit by a national authority ap- 
proved by the people of Ireland; (i) the development of the 
Irish Sea fisheries by the National Assembly or other national 
authority, approved by the people of Ireland; (j) the reform of 
education to render its basis national and industrial by the 
compulsory teaching of Irish language, Irish history, and Irish 
agriculture and manufacturing potentialities in a primary system 
and, in addition, to elevate to a position of dominance in the uni- 
versity system Irish agriculture and economics; (k) the aboli- 
tion of the poor law system and the substitution in its stead of 
adequate out-door relief to the aged and infirm and employment 
of the able-bodied in the reclamation of waste lands, afforestation, 
and other national and reproductive works. 


Article II. A special meeting of the executive may be sum- 
moned on three days’ notice by the President on a requisition 
presented to him, signed by six members of the executive, 
specifying the object for which the meeting is called. In a 
case of urgent emergency the President shall call all the members 
of the executive to an urgency meeting, and may take action 
in the name of the executive. In case he secures the approval of 
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an absolute majority of the entire executive, the action taken is 
to be reported for confirmation at the next ordinary meeting 
of the executive. 

Article III. Where Irish resources are being developed or 
where industries exist, Sinn Feiners should make it their busi- 
ness to secure assurance that workers are paid living wages. 

Article IV. That equality of men and women in this organi- 
zation shall be emphasized in all speeches and leaflets. 


The immediate effect of all this is hard to foresee but 
it is significant that three Irish Bishops have lately 
warned the people against the danger of revolution. 


‘ Italy.—Party differences, according to dispatches, have 
been wiped out by the German invasion of Italy, and 
official statements made by the various political groups, 

and notably by the Catholics and the 
Socialists, have declared that political 
expediency must give way to the 
new Ministry has been formed with 
Minister of the Interior under the 
Boselli Ministry, as Premier. The Cabinet, in which 
Orlando retains his former post, is as follows: Premier 
and Minister of the Interior, Vittorio Orlando; Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, Baron Sonnino; Minister of 
the Colonies, Signor Colosimo; Minister of Justice. 
Signor Sacchi; Minister of Finance, Signor Meda; Min- 
ister of the Treasury, Francesco Nitti; Minister of War, 
General Alfieri; Minister of the Navy, Vice-Admiral 
Delbono; Minister of Munitions, General Alfredo Dal- 
lolio ; Minister of Military Aid and War Pensions, Signor 
Dissolad ; Minister of Education, Signor Barenini; Min- 
ister of Public Works, Signor Bari; Minister of Agri- 
culture, Signor Miliani; Minister of Commerce and 
Labor, Signor Giufelli; Minister of Posts, Signor Fara; 
Minister of Transports, Signor Bianchi. 

The policy of the new Cabinet appears to be an aggres- 
sive carrying on of the war. An evidence of this is the 
message addressed to the Italians of the United States 
by the Italian Ambassador, Count di Cellore, in which 
he assures his compatriots that the people and army of 
Italy, in spite of the recent successes of the Central 
Powers, are irrevocably set in their determination to 
fight the invaders until Italy is crowned with victory. 


The New Ministry 


national need. A 
Vittorio Orlando, 


Rome.—A delayed copy of Cardinal Gasparri’s letter, 
in which the Papal Secretary of State comments on the 
pastoral written by Mgr. de Gibergues, Bishop of Val- 
ence, shows that the Cardinal had not 
only anticipated the Italian objections 
to the Papal Note recently voiced by 
Baron Sonnino, but at the same time answered the crit- 
icisms made by the antagonistic section of the French 
press. 

Taking up the statement that the Holy Father was 
pro-German in his proposals the Cardinal declares that 
“If in the Pontifical Note there are nations favored in 
a special manner they are Belgium and France.” That 
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Belgium is of the opinion that the Pope has been espe- 
cially solicitous for the welfare of the Belgians is clear 
from the gratitude generally expressed in that country. 
The Cardinal’s opinion has been publicly confirmed as 
far as Belgium is concerned by the text of the official 
reply of King Albert’s Government to the Papal peace 
proposals, already published in America. It has also 
been pointed out that the Central Powers have com- 
plained that they have been the only Powers condemned 
by the Holy See. 

The Cardinal by anticipation refutes Sonnino’s charge 
that the Pope has put the invasion of Belgium on the 
same plane with the conquest of the German colonies, 
by stating that although the Holy Father proposed recip- 
rocal condonation of damages as a general principle, he 
added, nevertheless, that if in certain cases there were 
special reasons against it (“as in the case of Belgium ’’) 
they must be considered in equity and justice. 

Conceived as it was in a general way, says Cardinal 
Gasparri, the Papal Note, does not stand in the way of 
compensation being demanded by France for. damages 
done without military necessity. To the same general 
principle of not demanding war indemnity France has 
already been committed, he says, by M. Ribot, the ex- 
Premier of France, in conjunction with the Provisory 
Government of Russia, without, however, excluding the 
right of France to demand compensation for damages 
inflicted by the ill-will of military commanders without 
military necessity. The Cardinal adds, however, that: 


Apart from the enormous difficulty of deciding precisely 
which are the damages done, without military necessity, by the 
fault of the military commanders, it is for France to judge if it 
suits her, even in the hypothesis of victory, to prolong the war, 
be it only for a year, in order to exact from the enemy repara- 
tion of those damages, taking into account the loss of money 
that prolongation of the war must entail, the still graver loss in 
men, and the heaps of ruins in which the war would leave Bel- 
gium and the French territory now occupied by the Germans. 


Answering the strictures on the Papal Note with re- 
gard to the Holy Father’s suggestions about the settle- 
ment of the question of Alsace and Lorraine, strictures 
which have been very prominent in certain sections of 
the French press, Cardinal Gasparri says: 


And lastly, in his fifth point, the Holy Father does not, and 
could not, propose any solution of the question of Alsace and 
Lorraine. But he expresses a wish that France and Germany 
may examine it in a conciliatory disposition, and have regard, 
so far as may be just and possible, to the aspirations of the 
people concerned. It is therefore hard to see how such desires 
and hopes could be offensive to French patriotism; on the con- 
trary if this question, which is the apple of discord between two 
great nations, could be solved peaceably and in way satisfac- 
tory to both parties (and no one will say this is impossible), 
would it not be better, not only for Germany and France, but 
for all mankind? 


The Cardinal’s letter concludes as follows: 


It is, therefore, clear that if the Pontiff’s appeal favors France 
on various points, on none does it offend her, and that leads to 
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the hope that, after the first rather too hasty impression, France 
will give the Pontifical act a juster and more favorable appre- 
ciation. 


Cardinal Bourne, Archbishop of Westminster, had 
made a vigorous protest against the misrepresentations 
of the Pope’s proposals by the English press, declaring 
that never in the history of the newspapers of England 
has there been so utter a confusion of ideas as in the 
treatment of the Note of the Holy Father. His Emi- 
nence said in part: 


I do not think it is out of place to protest against the attempts 
which have been made, notably by some of our evening papers, 
to misrepresent entirely the whole attitude of the Pope. If the 
writers knew the facts, then they have been lying; but if they 
do not know the facts, which is probably the case, they have been 
showing a most extraordinary want of care in dealing with 
issues so great. The authority of the Holy See does not enter 
into the matter, but, coming from the source it does, every 
reasonable man and every right-thinking person ought to give 
to such a document all the consideration it deserves. 


Further comments on this subject will be printed in 
the next issue of AMERICA. 


Russia.— Municipal elections have been held in many 
parts of Russia, and according to press dispatches have 
resulted in a victory for non-partisan and conservative 
Socialist groups. The returns from 
643 cities and towns indicate that the 
radical Bolsheviki candidates have 
been defeated in every instance. In large cities the 
Bolsheviki polled 7 per cent of the vote, in towns 2.2 per 
cent. About 50 per cent of the vote in small towns was 
cast by independents. Just now it appears that the 
Bolsheviki are losing favor. The demonstration against 
the war, set for November 2, did not take place. The 
decision not to hold it that day was reached at a secret 
meeting of the Maximalists, who are dominated by Len- 
ine, the radical agitator. The meeting is listed for a later 
day kept secret for the present by the radicals. These 
improvements in conditions are apparent rather than real. 
Food is scarce and the people, especially infants, are suf- 
fering great hardships. The army is still disorganized, 
and according to Kerensky the very existence of Russia 
is threatened. At this date there is no authentic news 
about the bill fathered by the Minister of War, “providing 
for the establishment of qualified regimental disciplinary 
tribunals which will apply a system of penalties under 
which entire regiments, if convicted of lack of discipline, 
will have their leavé stopped and their rations consider- 
ably reduced.” From a recent motion for clemency for 
degraded army officers, made by Alexieff, former Chief 
of Staff, it appears that so far 10,000 officers have been 
expelled from the army. Such wholesale punishment is 
probably the reason why Parliament appointed a Coun- 
cil of Defense, consisting of thirty-eight members, to sit 
continuously in order to carry out the Government’s 
measures for improving the morale of the troops. 


The Elections 
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The Cause of the Irish Martyrs 


A. Hitirarp ATTERIDGE 


URING the month of September the ecclesiastical 
ID commission for the cause of the Irish Martyrs 
held several sittings in Dublin, and good progress 

was made in the drawing up of the “ Apostolic Process.” 
The first formal steps in this matter were taken more than 
twelve years ago, when the Archbishop of Dublin con- 
ducted a preliminary investigation, and in February, 1905, 
transmitted a first report to the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites. This report contained a long list of reputed mar- 
tyrdoms from the days of the persecution under Henry 
VIII to the early years of the eighteenth century. It was 
‘accompanied by a large collection of books, transcripts of 
documents and the record of evidence as to local tradi- 
tion. This was the first formal step toward the beatifica- 
tion. Informal efforts in the same direction had been 
made in earlier times, and in the seventeenth century Irish 
exiles on the Continent drew up several catalogues of 
those who had suffered for the Faith in Ireland with some 
narratives of their lives and deaths. But until 1904-1905 


no steps had been taken for the regular introduction of the 


cause of beatification at Rome. 

The stage in the ecclesiastical process now reached 
may be described in popular language as the preparation 
of the evidence to be laid before the Roman Congrega- 
tion, the proceedings of 1904-’05 having already estab- 
lished a prima facie case. The first list sent to Rome has 
been reduced to about 300 names, and it is not unlikely 
that there will be a still further reduction. We may take 
it as a practical certainty that a far greater number of 
Catholics, priests and lay folk, were put to death for 
their religion in the days of the Irish persecution, in the 
time of the Tudors, the Stuarts and the Cromwellian 
commonwealth. But the very character of the persecu- 
tion has involved in utter obscurity the names of hun- 
dreds of these heroes of the Faith, and in many other 
cases what is known of them is so meagre that it would 
be impossible to build up the complete evidence required 
in the process of beatification and canonization. 

One case stands apart from the rest, that of the 
Venerable Oliver Plunkett, Archbishop of Armagh, 
executed at Tyburn, London, on Friday, July 11, 1681. 
His execution was the last of the long series of martyr- 
doms at Tyburn, during a century and a half of the 
persecution in England. He was brought to West- 
minster for trial, and thanks to this fact we have the 
full record of the proceedings in court and an abun- 
dance of further evidence in the British and Irish State 
Papers. The cause was introduced with that of more 
than 200 martyrs of the English persecution, and in 1886 
Leo XIII signed the decree which gave to the martyred 
Archbishop the title of Venerable, the first stage toward 


beatification. But among the martyrs in Ireland itself it 
is quite the exception to have a full record of their trial 
and condemnation. Few of them were arraigned before 
a regular court. They were executed in many instances 
under the summary process of martial law. In other 
cases they were put to death without even the pretense 
of a trial. In some cases the State papers afford evi- 
dence of the preceedings against the martyr. Thus in 
the case of Dermod O’Hurley, Archbishop of Cashel, 
who was hanged at Stephen’s Green, Dublin, in 1584, we 
have the correspondence between the Irish Lords Jus- 
tices and Walsingham, Queen Elizabeth’s Secretary of 
State. The Justices wrote that it was considered advis- 
able to examine the Archbishop under torture, but as 
there was no rack in Dublin they suggested that he 
should be sent to London. Walsingham replied that he 
might be tortured by fire, instead of the rack, and this 
cruel course was followed. After the torture the Jus- 
tices reported that there was no evidence on which a 
court could convict the prisoner of treason, under Irish 
law. -Walsingham solved the difficulty by suggesting 
that the Archbishop should be executed under sentence 
of a court martial, so the court was convened and gave 
the required sentence. ; 

In many cases there are records of martyrdoms, with- 
out the names of the martyrs. Thus there are instances 
where monasteries and friaries were sacked and the 
whole community put to death, but the monastic records 
that would have given us the names, disappeared when 
the home of the martyrs was laid in ruins. In other 
cases the names recorded in documents of the time are 
obviously written down incorrectly. Sometimes patient 
investigation enables us to discover the real name. Then 
there is often another difficulty. Death in a just cause 
is among the highest forms of self-sacrifice but it is not 
necessarily martyrdom. The martyr, in the strict sense 
of the word, is one who dies rather than deny his faith 
or is put to death in hatred of the Faith. The same 
difficulty arose in the case of the English martyrs who 
were nominally condemned for high treason, a civil 
offense. In carrying through their cause it had to be 
shown that the motive of their condemnation was their 
religion, not their political action. This was facilitated 
by the fact that the full records of their trial were avail- 
able. In some of the cases of reputed martyrdoms dur- 
ing the Irish wars, with executions under martial law 
and only the scantiest records of the occurrence, the 
problem of completing the proof is more complex. 

All things considered, it is highly satisfactory that so 
many martyrs’ names and so much historical detail about 
their heroic lives and deaths have been collected from 
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the very incomplete records of the penal times. Even 
in Ireland, itself, there is amongst the people only a 
vague knowledge of the ferocious persecution which 
during 150 years deluged the land with Catholic blood. 
In some places the stones are pointed out which in penal 
days were used as altars, in hidden valleys and on lonely 
hillsides. But with the exception of Venerable Oliver 
Plunkett, and perhaps Bishop Egan of Ross, no names 
are widely remembered among the people. In England, 
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in the same way, until the beatification of the martyrs, 
there was no widespread knowledge of their story. 
More’s and Fisher’s names, perhaps Campion’s, were 
widely known. The rest were remembered locally only. 
We may hope that steps will now be taken to add to 
our popular Catholic literature the inspiring records of 
the martyrs, whose blood was so freely shed to preserve 
the Faith of the Irish people, as well as to glorify God in 
other ways. 


Dr. Reisner’s Jesuits 


Pau L. BLakeELy, S.J. 


New York, is the Reverend Christian F. Reis- 

ner. In some of his recent activities, Dr. Reis- 
ner brings to mind a familiar paragraph from Newman’s 
famous lecture, “ Tradition, the Sustaining Power of 
Protestantism,” in which is pictured an old-fashioned 
Protestant who has been asked to prove an oft-repeated 
charge against the Catholic Church. 


T HE pastor of Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, 


. He never knew there was any doubt at all about it; he 
is surprised, for he thought we granted it [italics inserted]. 
When he was young he heard it said again and again; to his 
certain knowledge it has been uniformly said the last forty, 
fifty, sixty years and on one ever denied it; it is so in all the 
books he ever looked into; what is the world coming to? What 
is true if this is not? So, Catholics are to be whitewashed! 


What next? 


Newman’s Protestant was far from being a bad man. 
He was, rather, a good man; at least, he would not con- 
sent to have iniquity whitewashed. But he was ignorant. 
I have no reason to believe that Dr. Reisner is anything 
but a well-meaning clergyman. Hence when he states 
in public that “the Jesuits defended all kinds of false 
statements, if the Church was advanced thereby,”. I may 
question his good taste, but incline to excuse him on the 
score of ignorance. Since reading a letter addressed to a 
Catholic layman, Mr. Frank Haverty, by the Reverend 
Doctor, I further incline to hold his ignorance to be of the 
deep, dark, ineluctable and invincible variety which, ac- 
cording to the pitying theologians, does away with moral 
responsibility. 

It all began after this fashion. On February 26, 1917, 
the New York Times reported a meeting held in Dr. 
Reisner’s church on the previous evening. Dr. Reisner, 
so ran the account, “told his congregation that there 
may be circumstances under which it is right to lie.” In 
proof of this somewhat unconventional statement, he 
quoted the practice of Colonel Roosevelt and of “ Euro- 
pean diplomacy,” after which he proceeded to remark 
that “the Jesuits defended all kinds of false statements 
if the Church was advanced thereby.” Under date of 





February 26, Mr. Frank Haverty asked Dr. Reisner for 
his “ authority for this charge,” and requested “ volume, 
page and chapter from any approved Catholic theological 
work, Jesuit or not, that maintains that a good end justi- 
fies a bad means.” Mr. Haverty is a good waiter. One 
needs to be, when one sets out to bring the writers of 
anti-Catholic statements to book. In fact, Mr. Haverty is 
still waiting for his answer. But,on March to Dr. Reis- 
ner wrote: “I am surprised that you insist on so prompt 
an answer, and conclude because you did not get it none 
will be forthcoming. I am compelled to work sixteen 
hours a day, and have not been able until this moment 
to look up my authority in order to give you the book 
and page number, etc.” 

This was promising,.but disappointment followed. 
After the usual camouflage, “The Catholic Church is 
doing limitless good,” aided, no doubt, by the skilful 
lying of the Jesuits, and “ some of my best friends be- 
long to that organization,” which touches the point only 
to the extent of making us suspect that the Doctor is a 
bit careless in choosing his friends, we read: 


In the midst of many statements, the reference to the Jesuits 
was thade, and J thought it generally admitted that in the early 
days when neither the Protestants or the Catholics had the 
high standard of morals which we now enjoy [e. g., Dr. Reisner’s 
teaching that “there may be circumstances under which it is 
right to lie”] that this organization did argue that the “ end 
justified the means.” (Italics inserted.) 


' Thus is the ground shifted in several respects. Dr. 
Reisner’s first statement was a general proposition, 
“the Jesuits defended all kinds of false statements.” 
Coupled with the mention of Colonel Roosevelt, one was 
fairly justified in believing that Dr. Reisner referred to 
present-day Jesuits, as well as to their forbears. With- 
drawing the charge against the modern Jesuits, some of 
whom maintain a fair reputation for general respectabil- 
ity within a few blocks of Dr. Reisner’s church, the 
worthy clergyman now fixes the vile charge on the Jesuits 
of those “early days when neither the Protestants nor 
the Catholics ” had our present high standard of morals. 





































Indeed, he is rather surprised that anyone should ques- 
tion the matter. ‘“ He thought we granted it,” says New- 
man’s Protestant of 1850. “I thought it generally ad- 
mitted,” writes Dr. Reisner in 1917. . Some historical 
sense, not to speak of a sense of justice, would have coun- 
seled greater precision in Dr. Reisner’s second indict- 
ment ; still, something is gained by his indirect admission 
that twentieth-century Jesuits do not teach lying. Unfor- 
tunately, however, in his very defense, Dr. Reisner 
widens the charge against those shadowy Jesuits of an 
uncertain period. Not only might this gentry lie to ad- 
vance the cause of the Church, but they might steal, when 
this was more convenient, or corrupt States, or sow dis- 
cord, or plan murder, or do any foul act abhorred of God 
and man. For their “ organization,” with incredible fa- 
tuity, “ did argue that the end justified the means.” 

The further workings of Dr. Reisner’s mind are of 
considerable interest to the psychologist. ‘I mean to 
answer everyone who has written me concerning the 
matter as you did,” he proceeds, “ and then under no cir- 
cumstances will I be drawn into a controversy, for I be- 
lieve that the Catholics and the Protestants are both try- 
ing to make the world better and to build religion which 
alone insures righteousness and helpfulness.” Appar- 
ently he has not the faintest concept of the fact that he 
has publicly charged a great religious body with having 
professed principles utterly subversive of decency and 
morality. And who are these Papists that he should con- 
descend to break a lance with them? Nor does he recog- 
nize the incongruity of invoking “ righteousness and 
helpfulness,” as long as he is under the obligation, rec- 
ognized by all men of honor, either of proving his das- 
tardly charge or of retracting it as publicly as he made it. 

I have not had the time to look up many authorities and | 
must therefore refer you to the following only: “ Fourteen 
Years a Jesuit,” Count von Hoensbroech. Trans. by Alice 
Zimmerman Vol. II, pg 320 ff. “The End Justifies the Means,” 
“History of the Christian Church,” Sheldon, Pub. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co., Vol. III, pg 414-423, 489-500, also consider the 
question of probabilism as described and authenticated on pages 
416, 419, 495 and 497 of the latter book. I have before me a 
translation of some of these references which while they do 
not exactly use the phrase, nevertheless imply that such casuis- 
try was employed. 


Mr. Haverty had asked “volume, page and chapter 
from any approved Catholic theological work, Jesuit or 
not.” After twelve days of sixteen working hours, Dr. 
Reisner cites two books, and considers the case closed. 
Neither was “an approved Catholic theological work.” 
One was written by a Protestant clergyman, professor in 
a Protestant seminary; the other by an apostate priest 
who is certainly not a Catholic, nor even, as I read his 
confession, a Christian. It is as if in response to a re- 
_ quest for two Catholic authorities on the Papacy, Dr. 
Reisner had recommended Martin Luther and Voltaire; 
_ or to a student in search of old-line, rock-bound cham- 

pions of the Democratic Party had suggested Charles E. 
Hughes and Elihu Root. 
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Plainly, however, it was the best that Dr. Reisner 
could do. But the reference to von Hoensbroech is par- 
ticularly unhappy. On page 419 of the second volume 
of his farrago, “ Fourteen Years a Jesuit,” von Hoens- 
broech champions lying, and on page 421, boasts that he 
was guilty of forgery. “ Certainly I did it with a neces- 
sary lie, by telling the Jesuit Caduff that I was now able 
to buy books with that sum. Without this lie I should 
not have got the money” (op. cit. II, p. 419). Von 
Hoensbroech, as he confesses, was arranging to use 
money that did not belong to him, “ certain that I could 
repay it afterwards ” (p. 419), a convenient method that 
has landed many an adventurer in jail. “ in 
order to arouse no suspicion, I signed the telegram with 
the name of the Jesuit Superior Fischer. . . . The 
crime of forging the telegram I gladly admit, and re- 
joice, even at this day, that I boldly tore through a little 
wire thread (the consideration of sending such a tele- 
gram with a false signature), else this little thread might 
easily have grown into an iron fetter” (op. cit. II, p. 421). 
In other words, Dr. Reisner asks me to believe, on the 
testimony of an intending thief, a self-confessed liar and 
forger, that the Society of Jesus once taught that evil 
might be done for a good end! 

Furthermore, on page 320, the very page cited by 

Dr. Reisner, von Hoensbroech laments /is failure to 
prove, either before the County Court of Tréves or be- 
fore the High Court of Appeals at Cologne, on March 30, 
1906, his charge that the Society taught that the end jus- 
tifies the means. As Dr. Reisner may not know, over 
seventy years ago Father Roh, S.J., offered 1,000 
florins to anyone who could prove that the Society had 
ever taught this detestable doctrine. The offer was re- 
peated in 1890 by Kaplan Richter. Neither offer has 
ever been claimed. In 1903, Franz Dasbach made the 
offer 2,000 florins, and the notoriety-seeking von 
Hoensbroech came forward. But by his own showing, 
the case was dismissed “ on the ground that the passages 
brought forward from the Jesuit authors do not contain 
the sentence ‘ The end sanctifies the means’ either for- 
mally or materially” (op. cit. II, p. 320). Von Hoens- 
broech explains the disaster on “the well-founded suppo- 
sition that in essential points it [the Cologne judgment] 
was composed with the assistance of Jesuits” (p. 321). 
Von Hoensbroech then proceeds to quote from three 
Jesuit theologians, Becanus, Castropalao and Voit. Not 
one of these’men holds the doctrine imputed to him; but 
I submit that even if all did, three out of possibly a 
hundred writers cannot represent the doctrine of the 
Society, any more than Benedict Arnold can.be instanced 
as a fair example of the spirit prevailing among the 
officers of the Continental army. 

After all, it would seem that not the Jesuits, but von 
Hoensbroech, on his own confession, and Dr. Reisner, 
according to the uncontradicted ‘report of the New York 
Times, teach the lawfulness of lying! 

Sheldon, I am happy to say, is not a man of the von 
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Hoensbroech type. His efforts to prove that the Jesuits 
teach that the end justifies the means will be discussed 
in another paper, and also, space permitting, the mental 
gyrations of a major-general, a Georgia dominie, and a 
New York newspaper, on the same subject. 


The Return of the King 


MICHAEL WILLIAMS 


IGHTY years ago the King was dethroned, de- 
spoiled, and with his faithful ministers sent into 
exile. The royal palace fell into ruins; its looted 
treasures were scattered far and wide, save for a few 
precious objects which were hidden away and guarded 
by those who even then knew that the King would come 
again. A few loyal subjects lingered on near the palace; 
but one by one they died, or went like their Master into 
exile. Their houses and their lands, cattle and sheep 
and horses were seized by their enemies. Melancholy 
owls brooded and hooted in the shattered towers. 
Among the fallen walls the grass grew gently, as if try- 
ing to cover their nakedness and heal their wounds with 
green compassion. And underneath the ruins, lost and 
forgotten, lay the unmarked graves of those who had 
built the palace for their King, and there had served 
Him. 

Wherefore I account it as a great and wonderful thing, 
as one of the chief adventures of an adventurous life, 
that only a few days ago I was privileged to be. one of 
the throng which in the partially restored royal palace 
welcomed the King on His return. Throned upon gold 
and silver carved into the fairest of forms by ancient 
art, surrounded by reverent ministers clothed in purple 
and fine linen, borne amid lights and the fragrant smoke 
of frankincense, the King came back, and was lifted up 
above our heads bowed in loving homage and drew us 
all toward Him. All my days have I sought, and some- 
times have I found, the trails of high romance, but never 
until this glad, golden day did I seem to come so near 
unto the King of all true romance, the King in all His 
beauty, and never have I known as then I knew that 
there is no power that can keep Him exiled from His 
own. 

It was in the old Franciscan Mission of San Carlos de 
Borromeo, in Carmel-by-the-Sea, in California. Here 
for the first time in eighty years Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament was given, on Sunday afternoon, 
July 29, 1917, by the Reverend Raymond M. Mestres, 
the parish priest of Monterey. I think the date should 
be recorded, and held in memory. We live in a time of 
great events. Kingdoms and empires are changing and 


dissolving ; the aspect of the world alters daily, nay, from 
hour to hour, like a dream. The drums and tramplings 
of unnumbered conquests thunder continuously; the air 
is thick with blows and cries; the earth is drenched in 
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blood; and millions upon millions of the sorely stricken 
peoples cry, “ How long, Oh, how long!” Would that 
it might be said of them that they cry out, “ How long, 
O Lord, how long!” But that time is not yet. But 
when it comes the end will be near. 

Yet even in such a time as this, surely the happening 
in Carmel’s mission church was memorable, and wonder- 
ful and consoling. Founded in 1771 by the founder of 
California’s civilization, Father Junipero Serra, that 
mighty hunter of souls, and during his life the head- 
quarters of the vast missionary work of Spain in Cali- 
fornia, the mission at Carmelo was one of the first to 
feel the destructive effects of the iniquitous seculariza- 
tion. It was one of the first to fall into complete ruin 
and abandonment; for the reason that at Carmelo there 
was no civil town, no presidio of troops, nothing but a 
happy and peaceful and prospering settlement of Chris- 
tian Indians, rescued from savagery and Satan by con- 
secrated men who loved them as they loved themselves, 
for the sake of Christ. So when after Serra’s death 
the blow fell, Carmelo quickly and utterly decayed and 
died. For more than fifty years it was desolate; the 
frequent sea-fog became its shroud, and not a veil of the 
sanctuary; its adobe walls were carted off to be made 
into roads; its baptismal fount, its tabernacle, its books 
and other sacred objects were seized as tourists’ sou- 
venirs, or made into garden ornaments. The King was 
gone. His enemies rejoiced. They thought that God 
was dead. Which was what they thought when He was 
carried to His tomb from Calvary. 

But His friends were faithful. Somewhere, if not in 
Carmelo, they kept up His work; they remembered Him; 
they knew He would come back. His devoted ministers, 
the parish priests of Monterey, the two Spanish-born 
priests, Reverend Fathers Casanova and Mestres, both 
of them lovers of His ruined palace at Carmelo labored 
on, in the face of hostility, in the face of what is worse 
than hostility, indifference. And once again a roof kept 
the weather from the sanctuary where Serra had minis- 
tered to the King. Once again the mighty Sacrifice that 
is the supreme event of human affairs, the Holy Mass, 
was offered up in Carmelo; infrequently at first, it is 
true, but now every week at least. And on this blessed 
Sunday afternoon of which I speak the King came in 
His beauty, in royal processional, in golden garments, 
amid the incense and the lights, and the music of adora- 
tion, to bless His people once again, as in the olden days. 

The monstrance in which He was uplifted to draw our 
hearts to Him was one saved from the spoilers. It had 
been given to Father Serra by Viceroy Bucareli, of 
Mexico, as the inscription sets forth. The cope that 
Father Mestres, the celebrant, wore, had also belonged to 
Father Serra. And the old church was packed to the 
doors. The Catholics, the servants of the King, had of 
course gathered from near and far; yet, even so, prob- 
ably the greater number of that throng were not yet of 
the royal household, of the true allegiance. Wistful 







































seekers, many of them; soul-hungry and soul-thirsty, like 
so many sad millions today. And surely the King, re- 
turning out of eighty years of exile, poured forth His 
grace abundantly. 

Even so, it seems to me, is the return of the King to 
the world, far from Carmelo the fair. There is a symbol, 
a figure, to be discerned in most things, I believe. Surely, 
He cannot much longer be kept in exile. For eighty 
years, it is true, He was prevented from giving His 
Benediction in one of His palaces; but what are eighty 
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years in His sight? And now He has returned. How 
happy were we that day! Heaven save me from pride as 
I remember that my little son carried the incense vessel 
and knelt with the consecrated ministers before the 
Throne—a page in the court of the King of Kings. As 
for me, I offer up these few poor words. Come, oh 
King, come to all our souls; come back to the torn and 
bleeding hearts of the desolate children of men. We 
drove Thee into exile, and denied Thy Kingship, but now, 
Oh, surely, now we will turn to Thee again! 


The World of Sight and Other Senses 


DanieEL A. Lorp, S.J. 


E do not need the poets to tell us that the world is 

\ \ beautiful. Rather, the spirit which moves 

poets to symbolize human emotions in flowers 
and waterfalls, and the impulse which reproduces in 
marble and on canvas the loveliness of nature are merely 
the highest expression of an appreciation latent in the 
dullest hearts. Burns and Shelley, Claude and Turner 
were only the high priests who paid to nature the tribute 
which all men feel is its due. 

And when tellers of fairy tales try to conjure up an 
enchanted paradise in which sleeps the bewitched and 
bewitching princess, they can do so only in words whose 
meaning is first known from sights and sounds and tastes 
and perfumes that reach our senses. The very wonders 
of the Apocalypse are the glorified splendors which the 
tangible world offers to our unceasing delight. 

No one is silly enough to contest that we have not all 
these same sensations of beautiful objects and enchant- 
ing sounds and delicate scents. Without them, why 
patronize art galleries and symphony concerts and 
flower-shows? No more does anyone deny that we see 
toads and hear factory whistles and scent tanneries. But 
since the dawn of philosophy, men have fought over the 
causes of these sensations, and they are fighting over 
them to-day. 

In broadest outline, the contestants fall into two 
classes: Those who, in accordance with common-sense, 
claim that there are real, solid objects outside of us cor- 
responding to our sensations; and the Idealists who, in 
the face of experience, maintain that sensation is the 
product of the soul alone, because nothing exists outside 
of the soul which is thinking. Spirits, it is true, could 
act upon spirits; in fact every Catholic holds that they 
do so act. But not even the Idealist claims that spirit 
acting upon my spirit produces the sensations which we 
associate with the material universe. A spirit cannot 
do so, since it contains neither dimension nor colors nor 
sound nor taste nor any of the properties of matter. Ac- 


cording to the Idealists it is my spirit which is so ordered 
by nature that, in the presence of other spirits, it pro- 
duces for itself the sensations of color, sound, taste, 
hardness and softness, and the like. 

By way of experiment in this spiritual view of mat- 
ter, I thrust my finger into my shaving water which has 
been unexpectedly heated beyond boiling point. There 
is really no shaving water at all; my spirit, by its 
peculiar and uncontrollable tendency, produces in some 
way the sensation of a hot fluid object. Looking at my 
finger I really do not see it blistered; my spirit sub- 
jectively produces the impression of a very red and very 
throbbing digit. Like a hurt boy, I thrust my finger into 
my mouth, and the peculiar hot, boiled taste I experience 
is not the result of my finger acting on my palate; my 
spirit is alone responsible for the flat, disappointing sen- 
sation. 

Put briefly, in the view of the Idealist, souls or spirits 
alone exist; matter, such as shaving water and burnt 
fingers, though they appear to be the object of sense, are 
just a degree less real than fairy godmothers and Febru- 
aries with thirty-one days. Our souls are mighty work- 
shops which by their nature are so constructed as to pro- 
duce constantly and uniformly the experiences we call 
sensations. Like spiders, we spin out of our own sub- 
stance the world in which we live. : 

Recognizing the tremendous difficulties of this system, 
certain Idealists while denying the existence of any ma- 
terial, extended objects, hold that God acts directly on 
the soul producing thus the modifications which we call 
sensations. 

If ever there was a dark-room, anti-common-sense 
philosophy, it is this denial of the whole sensible world. 
As a theory it is simply futile to explain as simple a 
fact as a falling brick or a scrambled egg, much less 
Urban’s scenery or the Grand Canyon. 

Our Idealist decides to visit the Chicago Art Institute 
to see Breton’s “ The Song of the Lark.” He might, if 
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the soul is the cause of all sensation, save himself the 
trouble of shaving his wholly spiritual face, and, reclin- 
img in his Morris chair, make his spirit produce the mas- 
terpiece. But, as a matter of fact, he is aware that a 
picture as it is really produced by his imagination in the 
quiet of his room differs from the original more com- 
pletely than a twelfth carbon copy differs from the upper 
typewritten sheet, and at least as much as the original 
picture differs from a living peasant girl and a singing 
lark. 

So he shaves, though shaving is an operation difficult 
to explain in spirits, and then takes a South Side “L” 
train—which is most annoyingly and unspiritually noisy 
to-day—to the Art Institute. 

Now how does his soul as it was in his own room dif- 
fer from his soul in the presence of the picture? If the 
picture itself is spiritual, it can help not one whit toward 
the production of the sensations which mark its presence. 
If his own soul is the cause of that delightful experience 
which he calls viewing a picture, why could not his soul 
produce the experience in any place except where the 
picture seems to be? Why must the enthusiastic student 
working near him in the gallery journey from San Fran- 
cisco to see a picture which in all essentials his own soul 
produces? Why will “generations still unborn” ex- 
perience this particular picture only where the picture 
hangs and in no place else? If there is no striking mass 
of colors and lines called “ The Song of the Lark,” if M. 
Breton simply fancied he dabbled in paint, if the Chi- 
cago Art Gallery bought something which really has no 
existence outside of the thinking mind, then certainly 
men have been playing a gigantic and decidedly exasper- 
ating game of make-believe. 

We say that the beauty of children is often in the eyes 
of the parents; the Idealists go it a bit stronger and 
assert that children really have no faces at all. 

A wedding couple.travels. long miles of rail to spend 
a few weeks in the Adirondacks where they fish for 
spiritual fish which they weigh in spiritual scales; climb 
diaphanous mountains in very tough—(I could pun on 
the “ sole ’’)—boots, and return home still dropping in- 
tangible rice from non-existing suitcases. 

Before the tremendous act of creation achieved in the 
minds of this love-oblivious pair, God’s act of creation 
becomes relatively the act of a careless child. According 
to the Idealists, not one tremendous being, but two very 
imperfect beings and with them all who were present in 
the Adirondacks produced the wonders of sight and 
sound that made their honeymoon a dream of joy. More 
than that; this same creation has been going on since the 
beginning of time. My mind produces the Rockies; it 
fills the heavens with stars; it stands with Shakespeare 
as the author of Hamlet; it is as much the composer of 
Lohengrin as was Wagner. If this be true, my whole 
internal consciousness is a continuous lie; for I never 
for a moment believe anything of the sort, nor can all 
the arguments from those of the Neoplatonist down 
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through Fichte and Hegel to Mrs. Eddy ever convince 
me that it is true. 

Columbus stands on the shores of America; and since, 
according to the Idealist, there is no reality but the 
thinking Ego or I, he not only discovers America, he 
manufactures it. One would like to know whether ac- 
cording to this theory the cells of the human body existed 
before the microscope discovered them, or the circula- 
tion of the blood, or the wonderful process of human 
generation, or the minute disease germs. If the reader 
of this article is convinced that it really exists outside 
of his mind and that I wrote it and not he, then Idealism 
would hardly be a working system of philosophy for 
him. 

The theory which attributes to God directly the pro- 
duction of sensations without any reality to correspond 
to them does not in the least save the system. On the 
contrary it makes God the greatest deceiver, the most 
ridiculous scoffer conceivable. According to this theory, 
God impels us always to believe that we live in a ma- 
terial world, though it does not exist; and he forces us 
to act according to that belief. We can imagine the 
Greek Zeus in a fit of Olympic mirth causing some poor 
mortal to pursue gold which has no reality, to fly terror- 
stricken from a bull which his own spirit produces, to 
water non-existing flower gardens, and to sink peace- 
fully into the imaginary shade of unreal trees. But to 
hold such a thing regarding the Christian God,'as these 
Idealists do, is simply to make Him a senseless, brutal 
humorist who uses His creatures for His mirth. 

The theory that there is fio reality outside of the 
thinker is so impracticable that a celebrated German 
philosopher said of it that any man who tried to live ac- 
cording to it would shortly feel something in his brain 
snap. No amount of argument will convince the most 
confirmed Idealist that an erupting volcano can be men- 
tally transfigured into a shower-bath. No man would be 
fool enough to boast to his friends that his mind pro- 
duced “Intolerance” or composed “ Traviata.” The 
best an Idealist can do is use an intangible pen to write 
books which others will produce as they read them, or 
from professors’ chairs teach bodiless classes in words 
which are the product of the hearers’ spirits. On the 
same principle, possibly bewildered reader, the bursting 
shell does not bring about a crumbling fortress; the 
crumbling fortress produces the bursting shell. 

As a youth I remember stumbling over a trick problem 
in algebra which proved conclusively that after all four 
equals five. Now four never could equal five, I rea- 
soned ; yet there was the proof clear against me. After 
fruitless effort I carried the problem to a professor of 
mathematics. He glanced at it casually, and then laid 
his finger on a certain equation. “ There’s the flaw,” he 
said ; “ at that point you begin to multiply zeros. A per- 
son can prove anything if he multiplies zeros.” And all 
the arguments of the Idealists are simply a multiplica- 
tion of zeros. 








‘*Dora,’’ Then and Now 


A. L. Brnns 


HE first time I met “ Dora” was when I had been out some 
days from, well, it was somewhere between an American 
port on the Atlantic seaboard and a British port. Dora is sus 
ceptible about names, and prefers that they should be hinted at 
rather than spoken outright. But, anyway, Dora caused a notice 
to be circulated round the ship, to the effect that no one would 
be allowed to take gold coin through the British port. And, 
furthermore, that an excise officer would appropriate all the 
gold coin there might be among us, and give us in exchange 
sundry pieces of paper, that crackled with a pleasing, opulent 
sound, and testified that they were legal tender for the payment 
of any amount. 

There was hardly any gold worth mentioning, but Dora made 
us all give up what little we had, and we received the pieces 
of paper in exchange. Then, when we were actually in the 
British port, Dora came forward with another suggestion. She 
made us sit around until we were called, one by one, before the 
Aliens Officer, and the Aliens Officer, with impartiality to the 
3ritish and the non-British alike, looked hard at us; he compared 
the wart on the left ear with the wart on the uncomplimentary 
passport photograph; asked what size boots we generally wore, 
and what sort of play the “ Giants were putting up.” After that 
we thought we had done with Dora: but we hadn't. 

She let off the women and the old men to catch their trains, 
or to be embraced by affectionate, if impatient, relatives on the 
dock. But the young men; the chubby and callow ones; the not 
so chubby nor so callow, and the men of forty-one, who ought 
to have known better than to have owned to such an awkward 
age; these Dora could picture in her mind’s eye as very appro- 
priately carrying a rifle, and with free board and lodging, clothes 
and pocket money provided by a grateful country. So, she 
incontinently marched them off behind a soldier man, and the 
soldier man forthwith introduced them in the presence of the 
military officers, and what the military officers said was some- 
thing about there being a war on. After that, Dora left us 
alone—for a time. 

The next time I met Dora was in London. It is horrid to say 
so inelegant a thing about a lady, but Dora simply “ butted in.” It 
was in a restaurant. The handmaiden approached, and after 
deftly stowing away a lead pencil somewhere in her back hair, 
she unbent sufficiently to show some interest in the proceedings. 

“Steak and kidney pudding, yes,” she said, by way of repe- 
tition, “potatoes and cabbage, yes; roll and butter, yes; apple 
pie and ice cream—oh, well, you can’t have all that.” 





“1 can't have all what?” 

“Why, you can’t have the apple pie and the ice cream. Have 
a stick of chocolate, or a piece of cake, or a bun.” 

* But I don’t want a stick of chocolate, nor a piece of cake, 
nor a bun!” 

“Well, I’m sorry, but you can’t have the other.” 

“Why can’t I have it?” 

“It costs too much. You see you are not allowed to spend 
more than one shilling and threepence on your lunch, and all 
that comes to quite two shillings.” 

“And why mustn’t I spend more than one shilling and three- 
pence on my lunch?” 

“It’s the regulation; it’s—it’s Dora.” , 

It was Dora. That same Dora who interferes with our lunches, 
who forbids us to spend more than sixpence on our tea, and 
says that such a sum entitles us to two ounces of bread or cake, 
and no more. Dora, who makes us eat war bread, and cuts us 
down on the sugar. 

The next encounter with Dora took place outside a hotel near 
the Strand, where they hang out a large card, on which the 
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American and British flags are entwined, and thirsty Allies and. 


friendly neutrals are informed that American drinks, including 
cocktails, may be obtained within. It was on the side of the 
street opposite to the hotel, close to the backyard of Eagle Hut, 
where’ the American Y. M. C. A. has its quarters, where the 
Stars and Stripes were fluttering in the breeze that was blowing 
up from the river, that I came across a friend of earlier days. 
He was training for the Protestant ministry then; now his 
raiment indicates that he is actively engaged in carrying a 
gospel into Germany on the point of a bayonet: It was early 
forenoon, and the placard on the opposite side of the street was 
alluring. So I invited him to cross over and try the American 
drinks, including cocktails. 

“ Oh, we can't do that,” he said, quite simply. 

“ And why can’t we?” 

“ For the simple reason that the ‘ pubs’ are allowed to be open 
only between twelve and half-past two, and from six to half-past 
nine.” “And,” he continued, “even if they were open, you 
couldn’t buy me a drink. Don’t you know that treating isn’t 
allowed now? That you would be fined or imprisoned, and so 
should I, and the barkeeper too for serving us?” 

“Who told you all that?’ was the feeble rejoinder. 

“ Nobody told me all that,’ he said. “It’s the regulations. 
Don’t you understand? It’s Dora.” 

After that there was no more to be said, and we wandered 
off to the nearest American soda fountain. 

3ut Dora follows you everywhere. You may be sitting by the 
happy fireside, meditating on the advisability of changing your 
lodgings before the coming of the next full moon and the air- 
raid season, when a thundering knock is heard at the front door. 
When the door is opened a pugnacious policeman is discovered 
in the entry, who protests in a tone of virtuous indignation: 
“ Shade that light in there, and pull the blind down or I’ll pull 
you in!” And the advice is meekly followed, because of Dora. 
Or you buy.a railway ticket, and find that fifty per cent has been 
added to the price printed on the ticket. It is Dora. 

At the railway stations there are notices printed in English, 
French and Flemish, warning soldiers and sailors and civilians 
not to discuss military affairs before strangers. That’s Dora! 
She puts out more than half the street lamps and darkens the 
streets at night. And when you stub your nose against a brick 
wall in the dark or become intimately acquainted with the gutter, 
you waste no time or words on profane swearing, you just say, 
“Dora!” 

She has her own ideas on art and decoration: they are atro- 
‘ious. And she spends whole days going up and down the town 
with a paste bucket and a bill-sticker’s brush. Under the window 
in Whitehall through which King Charles I passed to his exe- 
cution, she has plastered up sheaves of posters, exhorting the 
British and the stranger within their gates to eat less bread. On 
the sacred and virginal walls of government buildings she invites 
stokers to join the navy, extolling the munificence of the pay 
and the esthetic values of the free kit. Around the plinths of 
Cleopatra’s Needle and the two Sphinx, or is it Sphinxes?, she 
yells at every passer-by that 100 cartridges may be purchased 
for fifteen shillings and sixpence; the inference being that you 
will invest this sum in war certificates. 

She has, however, done one very excellent thing. She has 
found at last a use for the many statues of Victorian celebrities 
that adorn London. These worthies still stand erect as in the 
days of peace, smirking and supercilious, in the approved Vic- 
torian manner, with their awkward Prince Alberts and their 
side whiskers like Anglican bishops. And on the pedestal below 
is a multitude of posters urging the purchase of national war 
bonds. Poor Victorians, that they should have come down so 
low as the advertising business! For Dora has no reverence for 
tradition, nor respect for respectability; and they were the sum 
of Victorian virtue. 
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But she has her good points. As you sit grumbling at the 
Government and uncomfortable in the cellar, or repine querulously 
beneath the protection of the stairs, while the German aeroplanes 
are buzzing a mile or so up in the air, and the countless guns of 
London’s air defenses are thundering through the night and 
crumpling up the raiders with shrapnel, it is Dora you have to 
thank for your life as you emerge from these cheerless retreats 
when the “all clear” signal goes. And if you should happen 
to be hit by a flying bullet or a piece of shell, there is an ambu- 
lance not far away, with doctors and nurses in attendance. And 
it is Dora who puts them there. 

She is inexplicable, incomprehensible. At one moment she 
saves your life from the terror by night; at the next her hand 
explores the uttermost reaches of your pocket. Her years are as 
the years of a tender child; yet is she the mother of millions. 
Kings and capitalists hearken unto her; yet will she condescend 
to stand between the working man and his beer. For she is 
called “ Dora,” and her name is the “ Defense of the Realm Act.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should be limited to six hundred words. 


Dr. Walsh and Darwinism 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In America of Oct. 20, Dr. James J. Walsh, in an article en- 
titled “ Teaching and Proselytism” uses this expression: “ When 
Darwinism and the descent of man from the monkey, which has 
now been entirely abandoned and never had a foothold in serious 
science, were in vogue,” etc. Is not this rather loose language 
to use in criticising a man (Huxley) who was always so precise 
in the use of English and in the statement of facts? The expres- 
sion, “ the descent of man from the monkey,” had its place chiefly 
among the humorists, writers for religious periodicals and sup- 
plements for Sunday newspapers, and it is still in vogue. It 
never had a place in “ serious science.” 

That the body of man has been developed through evolutionary 
processes from lower creatures, not the monkey, has had a place 
in serious science, and still holds that place in the teaching of the 
majority of biologic scientists at present. Many of them, for 
example, G. Stanley Hall, the greatest teacher of teachers in 
this country for some years back, hold that the human mind is 
also the product of evolutionary development. 

The term “ Darwinism” means natural selection or the sur- 
vival and perpetuation of those living things best adapted to the 
conditions of life in which they exist; it assumes that no two 
living things are exactly alike, and that continuous variations 
in a particular direction may so change the organism that in time 
it may appear entirely unlike its original ancestors. This concep- 
tion of development has had a place in “serious science,” and 
has not “ been entirely abandoned.” 

In recent years the original conception of Darwin has been, in 
a measure, displaced by “the more recent form of Darwinism 
termed mutation by DeVries” (Osborn), but discovered by 
Mendel. According to this more recent conception, the changes 
from the original form are sudden and complete and the new 
forms always breed true. The new forms are often feeble, and 
they may survive or not in competition with the old forms or 
other competing living things, and here comes into play the old 
law of natural selection. The majority of biologists at this time 
probably hold this conception, but there are those who still cling 
to the old theory of Lamarck, that use or exercise modifies struc- 
tures in the line of greater efficiency, as did the late Professor 
Cope. And there are those who, like Professor Osborn, have 


theories of their own. 
A reviewer of Professor Osborn’s recent book says: “We 
know that plants and animals and man ‘evolve’; we know to 
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some extent how they evolve; we do not know why they evolve.” 
I think this is an accurate statement of thought on this subject 
among the serious biologic scientists of the present time. 

“ We do not know why they evolve!” While the serious scien- 
tists are patiently and laboriously working on the problem, as 
they are, why cannot we forego the pleasure of sneering at them 
and say it is God’s way of development and He directs the 
energy? D. W. Harrincton, M. D. 


Milwaukee. 


[To avoid misunderstanding it seems necessary to remark that, 
in the present state of the evidence, it is temerarious to believe 
that man’s body was evolved from a lower form, and no Catholic 
may believe that the human mind is a product of evolutionary 
development.—Ep, AMERICcA.] 


Mr. Hoover’s Meatless Day - 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A suggestion has been made, and may be carried into effect, 
that Tuesday be declared a meatless day in all hotels and restau- 
rants throughout the country. Why Tuesday instead of Fri- 
day? Catholics are already deprived of meat on the latter day, 
and should another day of abstinence fall in the same week, 
many people will suffer real hardship. Moreover, many non- 
Catholics regularly forego meat on Friday, and I have been in- 
formed that many army officers have also requested that this same 
day be meatless, in their camps. If this were drawn to the at- 
tention of the active and prudent Mr. Hoover, perhaps he would 
see to it that Friday instead of Tuesday be named the day of 
abstinence. 


New York. LL. 


Catholics and White Slavery 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A few weeks ago, through the courtesy of the editor, I pro- 
tested in these columns against the toleration and indifference 
of so-called Catholics towards the traffic in innocent girls, and 
urged that, since our pulpits and dollars can be lent to such 
causes as the conservation of food, the Knights of Columbus, 
Red Cross, etc., they might still better be devoted to the far 
more crying need of the suppression of that vice. 

Whereupon, the Rev. Paul L. Blakely rises up in great agita- 
tion, declaring, among other fallacies, that “talk is cheap and 
ineffective,” which he demonstrates in three columns of verbiage, 
and refutes my argument by affirming, as all Catholics must, 
the efficacy of prayer; admits that this vile traffic has existed 
since the earliest ages, and that theologians (more shame to 
them) have known all about it; denies the “conspiracy of 
silence’ exposed by earnest and Christian workers who speak 
with undoubted authority, and then declares that the results 
of investigations have only been obtainable within the last ten 
years. Like many people who have no right on their side, he 
resorts to the lowest form of argument, if argument it can be 
called at all, personal abuse, calling me, albeit in Latin, an ass. 

I do not object, however, to being called an ass by the 
reverend writer since the ass has shown himself, at times, to 
be anything but an ass, and bears on his back the emblem of 
Christ for the services rendered to Him and His Mother. May 
I just remind Father Blakely, however, that on one occasion 
an ass was chosen by the Almighty to confound a bigger ass, 
and suggest that, no doubt, history is again repeating itself, as 
is its wont? 

In order to prove that Catholics are not indifferent to the 
traffic in children, for most of the victims range from twelve 
to sixteen years of age, Father Blakely points to the churches, 







































the confessionals, and the Magdalen asylums, with true clerical 
irrelevance. No Catholic, as I said above, denies the efficacy 
of prayer, but we all know, or ought to know, that “ Faith with- 
out works is dead,” and that unless good works go hand in hand 
with prayer, then our prayers are merely hypocrisy. According 
to Father Blakely’s illogic, we are to let all offenders against 
society and morality go scot free, pursue their nefarious work 
unimpeded, while we sit back and pray for them. What chaos 
would result! 


As to the confessionals, they are not frequented by pro- 
fessional procurers of women, and, though they could be made 
very useful if priests would insist there on some practical work 
being done to hinder the evil doer and protect the innocent, as 
long as the clergy hold Father Blakely’s views they will not 
influence their penitents very much to ardent action. 

As to Magdalen asylums: as monuments to a double standard 
of morality they are to be deplored, and have been deplored 
by a large-minded member of the Society to which Father 
Blakely belongs, in an eloquent sermon at the Cathedral some 
time ago, in which he rightly declared that they should be for 
men not for women. And what a misnomer, since Mary Mag- 
dalen donned no garb of penance, but returned a welcome 
member to the bosom of her family, where she was our Lord’s 
honored hostess. How, may I ask my reverend critic, do these 
purely female penitentiaries prevent human monsters from out- 
raging little girls? 

I feel sure, in spite of the reverend gentleman’s heated effu- 
sion, nay, rather because of it, that all trye Catholics will 
agree on the advisability of rousing, through our press, our 
pulpits, and our schools, that invulnerable weapon, public opinion, 
against the greatest evil in the world. Let us join with our 
more energetic non-Catholic brethren in placing every obstacle 
in the way of the offender, and though we cannot convert him 
by legislation, we can, at any rate, do much towards protecting 
the innocent and making his nefarious work practically impos- 
sible. In England, after years of struggle, flogging was intro- 
duced as the penalty for white slavery, with the result that the 
foreign procurer fled the country. Why should agitation not be 
started here for the enforcement of a similar penalty, and the 
same result would probably be achieved, though, personally, I 
would prefer to see the death penalty also added. Let the clergy 
teach respect for women and a single standard of morality from 
their pulpits, confessionals, and schools, and let parents and 
teachers forewarn and forearm the children under their care, 
that the heartrending cry, “Why did no one ever tell me?” 
may not resound so often from Catholic lips. When some 
practical and energetic work has been done in these directions, 
then Father Blakely can better take up the cudgels in defense 
of Catholic action. Then he will be better equipped to embark 
upon an argument to which, at present, he has shown himself 
to be so unequal. 


New York. C. CoNNOLLY. 


[Of course, I never said anything so foolish, as “we are to 
let all offenders go scot free, pursue their nefarious work unim- 
peded, while we sit back and pray for them.” On the contrary, 
I stated clearly that “the rod must be laid mightily from time 
to time across the back of flaunting iniquity.’ To say that 
legislation cannot do all, has never been held equivalent to 
saying that it can do nothing. And it is a direct misquotation 
to write, “Father Blakely ... declares that the results of 
investigations have only been obtainable within the last’ ten 
years.” “Complete information on its current features,” I 
wrote, “has always been accessible.’ Nor have I any quarrel 
with societies aiming to lessen the social evil, provided they are 
“in conformity with the mind of the Church.” These societies, 
I said, “ should and generally do, receive the hearty cooperation 
of Catholics.” If they are not in conformity with the mind of 
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the Church, it ought to be fairly plain that they cannot “ receive 
the hearty cooperation of Catholics,” or any other kind of formal 
cooperation. : 

But it is pure deception to hold that the social evil can be 
cured, or that there can be in any real sense a “ reconstruction ” 
of the soul that has gone astray, without supernatural religion 
as the beginning, middle and end, of the process. That was the 
point of my criticism, a point which C. Connolly has persistently 
evaded. In the fight against any moral evil, an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure and a ton of punishment. 
To train our boys and girls in truly Catholic homes, and in 
our parochial schools, to the very highest ideals of purity, made 
attainable by prayer and the Sacraments, is preventive work, 
infinitely more important and effective in the battle against evil, 
than the best efforts of able legislative committees and social 
hygiene societies. That is the work which we Catholics must 
do, and do well, because we alone are able to do it. To bring 
the girl who has gone astray to a sense of sin, without which 
there can be no repentance—and hence no “ reconstruction ’’—is 
the only way, as far as Catholic theology knows, of drawing 
her from the old life, and of setting her feet once more in 
the paths of peace and purity. This is the work which goes 
on day by day in the Houses of the Good Shepherd, homes C. 
Connolly considers deplorable as “monuments to a double 
standard of morality” and as “purely female penitentiaries.” 

“Let the clergy teach respect for women and a single stand- 
ard of morality, from their pulpits, confessionals and schools,” 
advises this exemplary Catholic. Have they ever done other- 
wise? “A Catholic our critic may be, but not a Catholic in touch 
with Catholic tradition and Catholic practise,” I wrote, and C. 
Connolly’s letter confirms that judgment as well as my opinion 
that he is an equus asinus. I may add that both apply with al- 
most equal force to the mythical Jesuit, who from the pulpit of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, deplored the Houses of the Good Shep- 
herd, institutions conducted by a religious congregation approved 
by the Church, as “monuments to a double standard of mo- 


rality.” P. L. B.] 


Strange Catholics Indeed. 


To the Editor of AMeERIcA: 

Like Mr. McGrath (America, September 29) I have won- 
dered why if it be Catholic, France has turned its Government 
over to Socialists who boast of an earnest attempt to destroy 
the Church. : 

Mr. Woodlock (Amerjca, October 27) makes a valuable con- 
tribution to the discussion in reproducing the apology of the 
Bishop of Nice which summed up tends to show that the 
French are better Socialists than Catholics in that “ without 
being at the bottom of their hearts irreligious, they have struck 
hands with the open enemies of religion, in aid of political 
institutions and scientific or philosophic theories to which 
Catholics were opposed.” That they reform when facing danger 
of death is not peculiar to Frenchmen. 

In comparing French and German Catholics the good Bishop 
and his worthy translator lose sight of the fact that German 
Catholics are a minority under an autocratic Government while 
French Catholics are a majority in a Democratic Government, 
where there is no such thing as “ minority rule.” The inquiry 
might be extended to other so-called “Catholic countries” as 
Portugal, Mexico, Italy, and little Uruguay which has adopted 
a Constitution which provides for the confiscation of the property 
of the Church. 

What kind of religious education have these Catholics 
received? What is their attitude towards the Church, an atti- 
tude which allows them to strike “ hands with the open enemies 
of religion”? 


Davenport, Iowa. E. M. SHARON, 
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The Pope and Peace 


RITING in the pages of a New York review, a 
Methodist clergyman, the Rev. Elmer T. Clark, 
attempts to outline the attitude of the Holy Father to- 
wards the nations now engaged in war. Dr. Clark’s views 
on the scope and limits of Papal authority, and on the 
Temporal Power, are not particularly illuminating ; but he 
writes in a kindly spirit, far removed from the bitterness 
which, in the efforts of the Holy Father for peace, pro- 
fessed to see only the selfish ambitions of a potentate, 
lustful of power and heedless of justice. To all ac- 
quainted either with the spirit that throughout the cef- 
turies has guided the Roman Pontiffs in their office as 
representatives of the Prince of Peace, or with the all- 
embracing charity of the present occupant of the Throne 
of the Fisherman, the petty spite that in some quarters 
met the Peace Note of Benedict XV, was little short of 
revolting. While it can hardly be said that Dr. Clark is 
in complete harmony with the Holy Father, nevertheless 
he recognizes that “the Pope has been able to exert an 
influence for great good; and as far as he has 
been able to go, he has really earned the gratitude of 
mankind.” 

Confronted as we are, and as are the citizens of all the 
belligerent nations, with our own needs and interests, we 
may not always clearly see the larger motives which must 
ultimately dominate. Of the justice of our cause we are 
ceftain ; the means by which that justice is to be made 
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manifest are in the hands of the Government, to which, 
as Americans and as Catholics, we pledge our complete 
devotion. Our Faith is the securest guarantee of our 
loyalty. But the Holy Father is the Father of all; as a 
father he must counsel, and if need be, as a father he 
must rebuke. Nor can he be removed from this position 
by the accusations of his enemies who allege his very 
neutrality as proof of his bias. 


One cannot escape the conviction, writes Dr. Clark, that these 
enemies have been unfair to the Pope. They have been actuated 
too largely by a desire to have him on their side. Those 
who accuse the Pope of desiring the defeat of the 
Allies are doing him a great injustice his enemies are 
so biased that neutrality appears to them as a bias in the other 
direction, so far are they removed from its position. 


Whatever may emanate from Benedict XV, Vicar of 
Christ, will be filled with the spirit of Christ’s charity. 
No intrigue will prompt it, no self-seeking urge it. Of 
that, the world, Catholic and non-Catholic, is assured. 


Bishop Beaven and Holy Cross 


T IME runs quickly and touches some men lightly 

with a fairy wand, as if to remind them that God 
has thrown around them a mantle of protection in order 
to preserve them happy and whole-souled for the accom- 
plishment of a great task. So it has been with Bishop 
Beaven of Springfield, Mass. Twenty-five years past 
this October 18, he went away from the altar of St. Mi- 
chael’s Cathedral, vested with the fulness of the priest- 
hood, a Bishop of the Church. On that day he grasped 
the handle of the plow, long held firm in his priestly 
hands, firmer, and has since driven the blade deep into 
many an acre before untilled. By their fruits his labors 
can be judged. No man within the limits of the diocese 
of Springfield need die “ unshriven, unhouseled and un- 
anealed.” There are priests in abundance to attend to 
every need and duty. The sigh of the aged, the moan 
of the sick, the cry of the orphan and foundling are soft- 
ened by gentle care in unexcelled institutions, and 30,000 
children learn to know and love God in innumerable 
parish schools. The diocese is a veritable city of God, 
and through it moves a gentle man distinguished from 
others, not by pomp of power or show of authority, but 
by sweetness of word and cheeriness of laugh, the Bishop 
to whom so much is due. 

It is no wonder that even Rome, the city of a thousand 
and one ecclesiastical perplexities, stopped a moment to 
honor Bishop Beaven. By special Brief the Holy Father 
appointed him Assistant at the Pontifical Throne, telling 
him, amongst other things, that the Mexican Bishops had 
filled the ears of the Holy City with accounts of his su- 
perb charity to their unfortunate countrymen in the hour 
of their greatest distress. The Pope moreover sent 

sishop Beaven a special message of congratulation, and 
the illustrious Archbishop Ceretti, Assistant Secretary of 
State, also paid his tribute of praise and felicitation, 










































while from Switzerland came a letter from the General 
of the Jesuits, thanking His Lordship of Springfield for 
his great benefactions to Holy Cross, Worcester, Mass. 

These gifts are the reason why that citadel of learning, 
set proudly on St. James Hill, participated in a special 
manner in the jubilee celebration. Bishop Beaven is its 
alumnus, friend, benefactor. And the college in honoring 
him honored itself and added to its greatness by its loyal 
tribute to a man whose benefactions place him among its 
founders. ; 

Into Beaven Hall, that tops the hill north of Linden 
Avenue, the Bishop has built his reverence for Holy 
Cross, his zeal for higher education, his love for Christ, 

_ and Holy Cross is grateful and showed its gratitude as 
best it could by its splendid part in the jubilee celebration. 
‘This is as it should be, and none will rejoice more over 
it than Holy Cross men who, scattered far and wide 
throughout the world, are manfully upholding the college 
traditions. And in the hearts of those who are not of the 
household of Holy Cross but yet gave to it the best years 
of their lives, was heard an echo of the college joy, as 
they stood, one morning not long since, at the altar and 
held aloft the Lamb of God in prayer that His blessing 
might descend on Bishop Beaven. 

Time is still pursuing its winged flight toward eternity, 
but it will yet be merciful to this good and great man and 
leave his face unseamed and his heart young and warm 
and joyful, so that many, many years hence, when the 
angels come to lift him aloft to the Father in Heaven, 
where the light of God’s face will be on his brow and the 
music of golden harps in his heart, he will still be young 
with the youth that scorns care and sorrow, and knows 
only the joyousness of the Saints. 


Why Anarchists Are 


OME months ago an industrial city in Illinois 

witnessed a riot that for ferocity and sheer savag- 
ery has probably never been equaled. It is now fairly 
clear that the underlying cause of that frightfulness is to 
be found in the iniquitous conditions, for which, of 
course, no one is responsible, prevailing in the “ labor 
market.” The phrase has an ominous sound. It con- 
notes a slave trade, and marts of human flesh. The real- 
ity is not far from the connotation, for an investigation, 
ordered by the last Congress, has reported conditions 
well nigh unbelievable. Rarely has the attitude of cer- 
tain American “ captains of industry” beeu stated with 
such accuracy as in this paragraph of testimony printed 
in the Chicago Tribune for October 23: 


John W. Paton, general manager of the Morris & Co. packing 
plants, said his plants had a wage scale. 

“Yes,” said Congressman Cooper, “ you have a-scale and Swift 
has a scale, and Armour has a scale, and they are all the same. 
You think that is right, and in your judgment the laboring man 
has no right to agree as to a minimum wage.” 

“Well,” replied Mr. Paton, “this is a free country, and every 
man has a right to sell his labor at any price he sees fit.” 
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The root of our industrial troubles, which given time 
and proper attention will certainly issue in revolution, 
is indicated by the general manager with cynical clear- 
ness. Every man has the right, founded not on charity 
or condescension, but on strict justice, to be protected 
in his demand for a living wage in return for his honest 
labor. He has‘a right to bargain freely, on equal terms, 
without pressure or intimidation, for the price he is to 
receive for his work. If oppression, moral or physical, 
enters in; if he is thus obliged to choose between a pit- 
tance and starvation, because he can obtain nothing bet- 
ter, he has made no “ contract,” but has become, in the 
words of Leo XIII, a victim of fraud and injustice. 

Anything less than a living wage means discontented 
workers, and a lowering of economic efficiency which 
finds its last stage in national bankruptcy. But it means 
far more than this. The bitterness engendered of wage- 
slavery ultimately means a radical reaction against that 
authority in Church and State which, mistakenly, is held 
responsible for the oppression. That bitterness is the 
reason why anarchists are. Meanwhile Catholic em- 
ployers of labor will do well to remember that to defraud 
the laborer of his wages is a crime that cries to heaven 
for vengeance. That cry most assuredly is heard, and 
not infrequently the retributive scourge of an angry God 
is felt even in this werld. 


The Simple Life 


PRIEST died in Milwaukee the other day, Father 
Leo Lyons, S.J. On the day of his funeral, prob- 
ably even his religious brethren marveled at the crowd 
which thronged the great Church. Nuns and Brothers, 
working men and members of the learned professions, col- 
lege students, and particularly many children whose dark 
eyes and olive cheeks betokened a foreign parentage, 
gathered about his rude coffin. In the sanctuary sat the 
Archbishop, and in his presence and that of many priests, 
the Rector of Marquette University offered the Holy 
Sacrifice. It was a tribute from many hearts that would 
have done honor to a dignitary of the State, to a Prince 
of the Church. Father Lyons was neither. He was only 
a humble priest, one who had put aside all that to which 
his strong character and undoubted talents might have 
raised him, to devote himself to the simple life. A man 
without guile, offending none but winning all by his 
genuine, unaffected kindness, an especial lover of the 
little ones of the flock, so fearfully exposed in our large 
cities, he had led a life which deserved to the.full, the 
spontaneous outpouring of affection that marked its un- 
timely close. 

Men like Father Lyons bring home to us, who en- 
tangle ourselves with many strange and unnecessary 
cares, the fundamental fact that life, in the designs of Al- 
mighty God, is simple. It does not greatly matter 
whether we are rich or poor, learned or ignorant, of im- 
portance in the eyes of the wofld, or despised by the few 
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who know us. The only thing worth working for is our 
daily approach to Christ, along the line of simple duties. 
Success, or what measured by human standards, seems 
success, is not essential, but only a sincere good-will. 
Few mortals can bear worldly greatness; for the vast 
majority, the one road to God is that which His Son 
sanctified, the road of the Holy Cross. And there is en- 
couragement in the recollection of this lowly, sacrificing 
man. Thanks be to God, there are many like him; unas- 
suming, undistinguished, but centers of active benevo- 
lence. We find them in the cloister and in the world. We 
recognize that same spirit in the nun who watches before 
the Most Holy, free from all human ties, and in the 
patient mother, who after the weary day, stills the cries 
of the little one on her breast ; in boys and girls at school, 
bending over their books ; in the monk whose life is work 
and prayer; in the day-laborer, who amid bitter trials 
strives to bring up his children in the fear of God; in the 
priest who carries the Name of the Crucified Christ to 
nations that sit in darkness; in the loyal Catholic layman, 
whose life is the Church’s most telling answer to:the at- 
tacks of her defamers; in the sick, the poor, the afflicted, 
whose cheerful acceptance of suffering rises before the 
throne of God as the prayer of the suffering Christ on 
Calvary, to plead for the sins of a world grown weary in 
iniquity. Out of many hearts, in trith, for our encour- 
agement is revealed the beauty of the simple life, the life 
of humble duties, made great by the love of God and man, 
which is its soul. 


The Gifted Rich Man 


¢ 6] F a rich man can manage to stand on two legs for 

a reasonable time, it is called self-contral. If 
he has only one leg, it is called (with some truth) self- 
sacrifice.” That is a characteristic remark made by Mr. 
Gilbert K. Chesterton in his recent volume “ Utopia of 
Usurers.” Filled with a noble rage at the degradation 
with which art and letters are threatened by those who 
devote high talents to making “haloes for employers,” 
he scornfully observes that nowadays artists work “ not 
only to please the rich but also to increase their riches.” 
As a case in point he instances Sir John Millais’s well- 
known “ Bubbles ” which was painted to confer everlast- 
ing renown on a certain kind of soap. In illustration of 
the present-day debasement of literature, he asserts that 
gifted writers are “employed to praise a big business 
man personally, as men used to praise a king,” and to 
describe “a capitalist’s brain of steel and heart of gold” 
in a fashion formerly used only when romantic historical 
characters were the authors’ theme. 

Mr. Chesterton of course is showing the way that Eng- 
lish capitalists are toadied to by men of genius. But con- 
ditions on this side the Atlantic are quite similar except 
that American “ efficiency ” has reduced the worship of 
the rich to a more perfect system owing to our press 
agents’ “unrivaled enterprise” and our “leading 
papers’” wide circulation. When aged members of the 
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“ oleaginous oligarchy,” for example, play a game of 
golf, the smiles that wreath their faces, if a good shot is 
made, are described with great literary skill. When a 
Midas-like banker makes a successful catch of fish on 
the Florida coast, how soon the news is chronicled, with 
many a picturesque detail, in the New York press. What 
rare wit, too, invariably sparkles in a rich man’s jests. 
How gracefully he always wears his coat, how fair his 
daughters are, how queenly is the bearing of his wife, 
what an eloquent appeal for the widows of trainmen his 
gifted son can make, how prettily his little children are 
pictured in the Sunday supplement, and finally what 
original and striking views on every questiog of the day, 
from prohibition to the existence of hell, all the members 
of the rich man’s family are always ready to give. Thus 
do press-agents and our leading papers keep us supplied 
with full information regarding the astonishing success 
with which their rich employers “ stand on two legs.” 


The Open Fire 


HE last quarter century has seen the gradual extinc- 
tion of a once flourishing profession, Though lack- 
ing an Elia to place him among the immortals, the grate- 
pointer has now taken his place with Charles Lamb’s de- 
lightful chimney-sweep. In all its voluminous lists of 
occupations, the Census Department knows nothing of 
him; and how many of the present generation have so 
much as heard his name? Yet time was when he ranked 
with the peripatetic scissors-grinder, the Ethiopian car- 
pet-sweeper, with Stevenson’s lamp-lighter, as a person 
of consideration in the child’s world. True, he lacked the 
mighty brawn, the flail-like blow of the care-free carpet- 
sweeper, whose club, as an artist’s brush, made dead 
colors live again; nor could he, like the scissors-grinder, 
call forth a stream of rippling, musical flame from dull 
steel, or with the lamp-lighter, league himself with the 
stars to fight the spirit of darkness. Nor were his visits 
frequent. He came just before the sumac burned red, to 
make all ready for the anticipated lighting of the fire, 
in which, when the wind sang in the chimney, childish 
eyes would feast on golden pageants, withheld from pro- 
saic age. Humble though he was, his was the hand that 
built the stage for all the fairies, and mountains, and 
glowing dells, and giants, and princesses, and whatsoever 
marvels bring gladness to the heart of a child. 

There are no open fires to-day, but at best only base 
imitations contrived for noxious gases, and vibrations 
from stubby dynamos. Open fires mean homes, for only 
in homes is there room for them, and for children who, 
in the memory of older men, gather around them. Our 
urban population grows ominously large, and in “ flats,” 
towering apartments, and boarding-houses, city-dwellers 
find only a semblance of what an earlier generation un- 
derstood by “ home.” No longer do the flickering shadows 
leap and dance upon the wall. The glowing coals have 
fallen into ash, and the grate is cold; as cold as life with- 
out faith and love, and the soul that has forgotten God. 
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Literature 


AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE 


T HIS excellent pair of collaborators present to our eyes a very 

attractive picture. From their home on an almost Italianate 
hillside of sunny Surrey, they let their imaginations endow the 
simplicity of their garden with the riches of the world. Into 
this sentimental garden of romance have come the problems of 
the outside world, the pressing needs of a nation at war. But, 
for all the quiet of their life of charm, there is a glamour of 
unreality about the place, a light from far-off lands, the glim- 
mer of drawn swords in the moonlight and the flare of red 
velvet doublets in bright sunshine. Their mission has been to 
rouse the world. “If youth but knew, if age could care”; this 
might be the motto of Agnes and Egerton Castle. And in their 
novels of whatever type, they have tried to rouse youth to the 
splendid adventure of life and to the necessity for playing hard 
and fighting clean, to charm age into caring for the things worth 
while. “Your young men shall dream dreams, and your old 
men shall see visions.” These novels are the adventurous 
dreams and visions of Agnes and Egerton Castle. 

We must never forget that the latter was one of the best 
swordsmen of England, and that his first book was on “ Schoois 
and Masters of Fence,” for the Castles have written of a time 
when side-arms were freely used by gentlemen on the field of 
honor, although to be sure Jennico and Wroth, expert swords- 
men as Mr. Castle himself, meet defeat in their most important 
duels. But Wroth shows his fondness for the steel by wounding 
a handful of men who have been over-polite to the lady he loves. 
The opening story of “ My Merry Rockhurst” (1907) is char- 
acteristic. Rockhurst, exiled with King Charles at Bruges, out 
of funds and out of food, goes foraging among the burghers, 
who will give no more credit, and comes back with an ‘excellent 
supper in a market-basket. He has worked the miracle, he 
says, by a laugh, a lie, a fight and a kiss. The fight came first, 
with an amorous Spaniard; the kiss last, from a kindly burgher’s 
wife; the lie was later expounded to the burgher himself, and 


the laugh was on the lips of Rockhurst and the King as they sat 


down to the unaccustomed meal. 

There is romance in these titles: “The Pride of Jennico” 
(1898) and the healthy humiliation of Captain Basil; the 
strength and the weakness of a wild but good-hearted lord in 
“Wroth” (1907); the mad marriage of Lord Malden in 
“Wind’s Will” and the conquest of love; a fantastic variation of 
the Enoch Arden story in “ The Rose of the World” (1905) ; 
brave deeds and dark plots, swashbuckling and flirting, hard rid- 
ing and fierce loving, picturesque unreality and comedy, farce 
and tragedy. In their latest book, “ Wolf-Lure” (Appleton), 
the appeal is essentially dramatic: we have therein the contrast 
of characters in the same days depicted in “ Wind’s Will,” those 
following the Revolution and the Napoleonic era. Most charm- 
ing of all is the character of an aristocratic young girl who has 
to combat, not only the ideas of liberty, then wildly raging 
about, but also the materialism of a reckless young fellow who 
typifies unrestrained individual liberty. Naturally love and ro- 
mance, justice and the idealism of the old régime conquer in the 
end. 

However, perhaps the most characteristic portrait of Agnes 
and Egerton Castle is to be found in their book, “Our Senti- 
mental Garden” (1914), nicely got up in nice type with nice 
illustrations as a nice Christmas gift for nice people. It is a col- 
lection of quaint phrases put together with the evenness with 
which the hours follow one another on a summer’s day, telling 
of charming things which happened both in their Surrey garden 
and out of it. There is Loki, the Pekingese pup, heir of all 
the dignity of the Manchus, there are the hyacinths, the forget- 
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me-nots, the tulips, the strictly English clipped yew hedge. And 
then there is the pleasant spirit of the place which we envy the 
Castle’s for enjoying until we realize that they have written this 
book to make it ours. Yet there came upon the face of Europe 
a war, the war of the nations, and the sentimental garden had 
to be described all over again as “ A Little House in Wartime” 
(1916). The servants go off to join the fighters, the women 
engage in Red Cross meetings and “war work,” the “ blue- 
coat boys,” who are soldiers in hospital, lean against the yew 
hedge; the Belgian refugees come with tales of tragedy and woe. 
The happiness of old is still present; but it is supplemented by 
a sober seriousness and a grander view of people, and things, 
and conditions. The war has transformed the home. 


“ Happy here?” 

“Oh, how happy we might be, if only ——’ 

And so we begin to catch some idea that the viewpoint and the 
life of Agnes and Egerton Castle are not all light and romantic, 
that there is deep feeling and earnest thought behind it all, that 
they ponder over the problems of the world as all thinking people 
should. For it so happens that their conceptions are not lim- 
In fact, their adventurous books and their serious books 
remind us of their own conception as represented in “ The Star 
Dreamer.” In the times of George III, a period of powder 
and lace, of patches and sashes, they tell of an old castle tower 
where an aged alchemist and distiller of herbs labors deep under 
ground, while his young nephew is continually looking at the 
heavens from the battlements above. We find this thorough 
seriousness in two of their novels of modern life. In “The 
Haunted Heart” (1915) there is a great love which by a rare 
mistake is transformed into a great hate. The story begins with 
a broken marriage bond. It requires a man with the interest 
of a friend and the understanding of a priest to reunite the im- 
petuous but shaken hunter of lions and the loving but deceived 
and broken-hearted wife. Even he could not have accom- 
plished the reunion had not there been the powerful force of a 
true love running as a strong undercurrent beneath all the 
shows, hypocrisies and fooleries. And in “The Hope of the 
House” (1915) there is a similar strong sincerity brought out 
among some Welsh people when in the face of the present war 
a boy becomes a man, a girl becomes a woman, a refugee learns 
to be more than merely grateful. There is little romance to it; 
it is more nearly a problem novel. 

Thus we begin to see clearly where we saw before but darkly. 
Love is not mere romance, romance no longer solely adventure, 
adventure not only a ride, a fight, and a kiss. They are all, in 
modern life or in the so-called historical novel, simply phases of 
the great purpose of life, the quest of truth and the accomplish- 
ment of justice, poetic or otherwise. In their novel, “If Youth 
but Knew,” they have represented how, one sunset hour up in the 
mountains, an old wandering musician with a deeply tragic past 
meets a young man strangely blind to the glory of his years. 
“ He undertakes to teach this young man to be young; to relish 
the fragrance of adventure, to hear the music of young love, to 
know, in short, the beauty of this world before its colors begin to 
fade in the eyes of age. And the young man under this in- 
fluence leaves the high road of everyday life and becomes drawn 
into romance.” 

This is the mission of these Catholic novelists, Agnes and 
Egerton Castle: to bring trutk and beauty into a simple garden, 
to raise the hearts of the world, to bring things of eternal 
worth home to the business and bosoms of men, to institute, if 
you please, a new Quest of the Grail as a great Sacrament. Were 
we to follow our ordinary occupations in this spirit the world 
would be improved; life itself would become adventure; life 
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itself would become romance. Yet that should be, perhaps, a 
pity, for there then would be no more need of our reading their 
splendid books and the?r stirring tales. Francis PAUL. 


REVIEWS 


Ballads of Peace and War. By 
Worcester, Mass.: Harrigan Press, Inc. 
Paper, $0.56. 

The opening notes in this attractively printed little volume 
“His Light” tells in well-chosen 
It ends: 


MicHAEL Earts, S.J. 
Cloth, Illustrated, $1; 


of poetry are those of war. 
words how the call to arms parted two lovers. 
Gray mist in her eyes 
And the night coming down: 
He feels a prayer 
From a far town 
He goes the sea-ways, 
The land lights are dim, 
She and an altar light 
Keep watch for him. 
is a fine lyric movement both in “The Young Ad- 
venturers ” and “ Old Hudson Rovers,” and the martial imagery 
of “ The Bonnie Prince of Spring” and “ War in the North” 
is admirably sustained. Father Earls is felicitous, as a rule, 
when he sings of flowers and trees. He beholds with a Catholic 
poet's discerning eye “A Winter Minster,’ which many will 
best poem in the volume. We read, 


There 


doubtless consider the 


for example, how 
The dutiful monastic oak 
In his gray-friar cloak 
Keeps penitential ways 
And solemn visions of praise; 
For beads upon the cincture vine 
Red berries, warm with color, shine, 
And to their constant rosary 
The bedesmen firs incline. 

Some of the author’s verses for children would appeal to 
them no less, perhaps, if the lines were a little more musical. 
“My Father’s Tunes” is the best of the poems in dialect, and 
the following stanzas on “The Happy Time” show another 
aspect of this poet’s muse: 

Two gloomy scenes may be, 

Or count you three: 

A budding hope all crushed at morn, 
A bridal day in clouds of rain, 

And night that keeps a mother’s pain 
For tidings of a child forlorn. 

Of happy times count more, 

Admit these four: 

A flower of promise rich with day 
Two loves espoused in sunny air, 

A son with victories that wear 

A halo on his mother’s way: 

And friends whose hearts ring like a chime 


Across the world at Christmas time. 
W.D. 


Very Rev. Charles Hyacinth McKenna, O.P., P.G., Mission- 
ary and Apostle of the Holy Name Society. By Very Rev. V. F. 
O’Dantet, O.P., S.T.M. New York: The Holy Name Bureau, 
871 Lexington Avenue. $2.00. 

One of the notable accomplishments during the present gener- 
ation for the preservation and spread of the Faith in our 
country has been the wide and solid development of that admir- 
able lay-confraternity, the Holy Name Society. Much of this 
is due to the zeal and unceasing energy of the lamented Domin- 
ican missionary whose lifework is sympathetically told in this 
volume by a fellow friar who enjoyed the privilege of long and 
It was Father McKenna, who, in 

from the restrictions of the 


intimate association with him. 
1896, secured the dispensation 


Clementine Constitution that has since permitted the estab- 
lishment of the Holy Name and Rosary confraternities in more 
than one parish of a diocese. 


He is justly called the “Apostle 
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of the Holy Name Society.” He was strongly adverse to seeing 
it or the Rosary confraternity turned from their strictly religious. 
object to begging or benevolent purposes. To divert them from 
their special religious aim, he held, lowered their further high 
spiritual plane and lessened their efficacy. Father McKenna had 
also a burning zeal for fostering vocations to the priesthood. 
He was instrumental in giving to the ministry more than 200 
worthy and useful priests during the forty years he devoted to 
this work. This zeal perhaps was stimulated by the remem- 
brance of the obstacles he had to overcome before he attained 
the spiritual goal of his own ambition. In the boyhood passed 
in his native Derry he knew hardship and privation. In 1851, 
when he came to the United States, he was sixteen years old, 
and he spent most of the eight following years till he became 
a Dominican novice in hard toil as a laborer and stone cutter. 
But this experience was only part of the ripening process of 
his dominant traits of Christian simplicity and sweetness, or- 
dained by Divine Providence for the splendid apostolic harvest 
of his later years. In writing of Father McKenna’s success 
as a preacher of parish missions, his biographer seems. to lay 
such special stress on those given during the period 1866-1870 
that an incautious reader might imagine that these parish 
missions were an innovation. Mission history, of course, shows. 
that this period followed the extraordinary results of the 
mission tours, begun in 1851 by the Redemptorist Fathers, 
Hecker, Baker and their associates, later and better known 
perhaps in their similar efforts as members of the new Paulist 
Community. There were then also the Jesuit missionaries 
Damen, Smarius, Weninger and their companions whose pulpit 
triumphs old folk still love to tell about, and those simple, 
winning men Fathers Anthony, Albinus, Stanislaus, Gaudentius, 
and others of the first Italian Passionists. All were generous 
rivals in constant effort to promote the glory of God and the 
salvation of souls. It might be noted also that the name of 
the third Bishop of Newark was not “ Wiggers” (pp. 298-299), 
and that Mgr. Burke will have a genuine surprise in reading 
that Father McKenna said he “had the pleasure of giving 2 
mission for colored people in his church in Baxter Street” 
(p. 113). T. F. M. 


These Many Years. Recollections of a New Yorker. By 
BrRANDER MatrHews. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 

In the opening chapter of this entertaining autobiography by 
the Professor of Dramatic Literature at Columbia, he remarks 
that “ What the gentle reader demands is that fhe autobiographer 
shall so talk about himself as to make his interest in his per- 
sonal theme more or less contagious.” The author has on the 
whole succeeded in doing this. Mr. Matthews was born in 
New Orleans in 1852, and is of Massachusetts-Virginia par- 
entage. His father was a wealthy merchant who intended that 
his only son should have nothing to do but spend money. The 
panic of 1873, however, left the Matthews in very moderate cir- 
cumstances, so the author having enjoyed in his youth the ad- 
vantages of being a rich man’s son, in later life had to fend 
for himself, which, as he acknowledges, was an excellent thing 
for him. When five years old Mr. Matthews had an audience 
with Pope Pius IX which he remembers quite distinctly, and 
after a course at various private schools, entered Columbia in 
1868 when the sum-total of the undergraduates was only 120 
In referring to the late Father Henry Van Rensselaer, who be- 
longed to his class, Mr. Matthews remarks that that well-known 
priest was at one time a Paulist Father. But we have no 
record of “Father Van” ever belonging to that Congregation- 

After graduating from the “ Dwight” Law School, Mr. Mat- 
thews, who has always been very fond of the theater, ,began 
to try his hand at play-writing and from then till now he has 
been closely identified with the doings of stage-folk and the 
literature of the drama. He was for years among the New 




















York Nation’s book reviewers, was one of the few Americans 
whose contributions were welcomed by the Editor of the Satur- 
day Review in its halcyon days, and he is the author of numer- 
ous books of essays bearing on literature and the drama. 
“These Many Years” is full of interesting anecdotes and 
reminiscences about the notable men and women the author 
has met and the historic scenes he has witnessed. There is 
the diverting story, for instance, of the English clergyman who 
was “inclined to believe that that man Lincoln must have been 
the most remarkable nigger that ever lived,” and of Andrew 
Lang’s unsigned review of the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” in 
which he severely criticized one of his own contributions be- 
cause it lacked certain facts that had subsequently come to his 
knowledge. Mr. Matthews’ chapter, entitled “ Among the Play- 
ers,” contains some particularly interesting pages which de- 
scribe the finest moments he associates with the names of the 
great actors he has seen, and remarks in passing that he has 
attended “almost everything that was worth seeing in the the- 
aters of New York,” between 1865 and 1915. W. D. 





A Journal from Our Legations in Belgium. By Hucu Gin- 
son, Secretary of the American Legation in Brussels. Illus- 
trated from photographs. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page 
& Co. $2.50. 

‘*T see some forty years from now that people will be saying: 
‘I don’t want to let Old Man Gibson get hold of, me and tell 
me all about the war of 1914!’” genially remarks the author of 
this highly interesting book. But if his reminiscences wi!! then 
be at all like this diary, Mr. Gibson will never lack eager listeners. 
This book, moreover, will always be of great historical value, 
because being a neutral diplomat constantly in close communi 
cation with both Belgians and Germans, he gives an accurate 
first-hand account of what happened during the early months of 
the war. Mr. Gibson was allowed to pass several times between 
Brussels and Antwerp after the German occupation of the 
capital, had frequent interviews with King Albert and his Min- 
isters, as with the generals of the invading army, saw Antwerp 
bombarded and evacuated, visited Louvain while it was burning 
and passed through Malines, Dinant, etc., shortly before and 
again not long after the Germans had wreaked vengeance on 
them. The author writes with great restraint about the pitiful 
sights he witnessed, and relieves the somber character of his 
narrative by little personal touches that make the journal 
fascinating reading. It is clear from this book that without 
such devoted and efficient Americans as Mr. Whitlock, Mr. 
Gibson and Mr. Hoover, the suffering caused by the German in- 
vasion would have been much greater than it was. The book 
is finely illustrated. W. D. 


Canada the Spellbinder. By Litian Wuitinc. With Many 
Illustrations in Color and Monotone. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $2.50. 

This book shows Canada to be all we should expect from the 
title. Placed alongside a nation such as ours with a world-wide 
reputation for its natural beauty, unlimited resources, astouhding 
internal development and progress in commerce, science and art, 
the natural beauty and development of Canada are apt to be 
given comparatively scant recognition. Miss Whiting’s book 
by its vivid description of Canada’s mountains, lakes, rivers, 
parks and resorts, by its brief enumeration of Canada’s potenti- 
alities and development in agriculture, mining, commerce and 
education, will go far to lift the mist of false impression which 
has veiled the eyes of those who have never seen our “ neighbor 
of the north,” or have at most enjoyed merely a summer 
glimpse of the St. Lawrence River, the Thousand Islands and 
the lower fringe of Canada. A brief biographical chapter in 
the early part of the book, which sketches rapidly: the life and 
accomplishments of the successive individuals who by untiring 
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efforts helped to make Canada what it is today, has the imme- 
diate advantage of awakening the interest of the reader inthe 
descriptive chapters which follow. Those, however, who are 
familiar with the early days of Canada may complain that 
many worthies are left without their just measure of honor and 
recognition. The interspersing of appropriate quotations from 
poetry and prose authors, the brief narration of local incidents, 
the many references to the heroic efforts of Canada in the 
present war, the writer’s power of vivid narration and descrip- 
tion are some of the effective means used successfully to sustain 
the interest of the reader. Miss Whiting’s system of para- 
graph unity, however, fails at times to pass the test of precise 
criticism, and many will disagree with her philosophical tenets. 
Py. =. &. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

The current Catholic Mind is a domestic happiness number. 
It begins with Father Fisher’s paper on “ The Evil of Drunken- 
ness,” in which he shows what moral and economic havoc that 
vice causes in the home, and he then suggests ways of conquering 
the weakness. Next comes Father Dwight’s description of “ The 
Reconciliationists,” another new Order, more practical in its 
character than the Niobites, for the members devote themselves 
to promoting the permanent continuation of honeymoons. The 
third paper is Father Stritch’s searching investigation of “ What 
Menaces the Family,’ and the number ends with Archbishop 
Glennon’s satisfying explanation of ‘“ Why Catholic Schools 
Exist.” The perusal of the November 8 Catholic Mind should 
help solve many a domestic problem. 

These were the six best-selling novels of September: “ The 
Red Planet,” Locke; “ Christine,” Cholmondeley; “ Martie the 
Unconquered,” Norris; “ Beyond,’ Galsworthy; “ The Soul of a 
Bishop,” Wells, and “ The Long Lane’s Turning,” Rives. The 
only ones hitherto unreviewed in America are the fourth and 
sixth. “Beyond” is a pernicious sex-novel that will do nothing 
but harm, and “‘ The Long Way’s Turning” is a melodramatic 
temperance story written on conventional lines——‘ Running 
Free” (Scribner's, $1.35), which is the title of James B. Con- 
nolly’s latest volume of sea stories, deals for the most part with 
the adventures of Jack ashore. In “ The Bull Fight” the author 
gives this infallible recipe for making oneself understood while 
in a Latin-American port: ‘ Wave both hands, stick an O onto 
every other word and yell like a bo’son’s mate in the morning 
watch.” “‘A Bale of Blankets,” which brings out well the every- 
day heroism of a naval officer’s life, is perhaps the best of the 
ten stories in the book. This is the eleventh volume of tales 
Mr. Connolly has written. 

The October Catholic Historical Review is a particularly inter 
esting number. Dr. Herbert F. Wright tells about the contro- 
versy between Grotius and DeLaet regarding the origin of the 
American Indians. Gaillard Hunt calls attention to the striking 
resemblance the opening paragraphs of the Virginia Declaration 
of Rights have to passages in Cardinal Bellarmine’s works and 
shows how Mason was indebted to him for the matter in the 
preamble to that document, and how Jefferson began the Declara- 
tion of Independence with similar propositions. Dr. Julius Klein 
then reviews the part played by ‘“‘ The Church in Spanish Amer- 
ican History,” and William Stetson Merrill, A.B., comments 
upon all the books by Catholic authors which were published in 
the American Colonies prior to 1784. “V. F. O’D.” reproduces 
the letter of instruction Archbishop Hughes, on going as Amer- 
ican envoy to France during the Civil War, received from Secre- 
tary of State Seward, and among the book reviews is an excel- 
lent examination of Dr. Ford’s “ The Scotch-Irish in America.” 

The main effect of books such as Upton Sinclair’s “ King 
Coal” (Macmillan, $1.50) is to make a perfectly correct thesis 
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rather doubtful in the eyes of many. When one is free to invent 
his own facts, arguments are at hand to prove whatever the 
author wishes. Mr. Sinclair professes to write a novel; he can 
hardly complain if it is accepted as fiction. The best part of the 
book is the lengthy citation from a decision of the Supreme 
Court of Colorado, an act which is rightly regarded as the first 
step to the restoration of republican government in that corpo- 
ration-ridden State——There is little to commend and much 
to condemn in “The Dwelling Place of Light” (Macmillan, 
$1.60), by Winston Churchill. The book is not without a certain 
insight into the industrial unrest of the country, but the only 
remedy, in the author’s view, is a parlor I. W. W. doctrine. To 
one who does not believe that to those who love God all things 
work together unto ultimate good, life must be unmixed bitter- 
ness, and Mr. Churchill has long been unable to recognize any- 
thing like Divine Providence. One thing only is more hopeless 
than an amateur sociologist, and that is an amateur theologian. 
Careless of his gifts as a teller of tales, of late years Mr. 
Churchill has ambitioned both roles. 





The “Baubles” (Dodd, Mead, $1.25), which Carolyn Wells 
jingles at her muse and Oliver Herford illustrates, are made 
up of some very clever, and some rather flat, little satires on 
social and literary foibles. “To Omar” is an excellent parody 
on “Father O'Flynn,” “ The Overworked Elocutionist” skilfully 
brings in every old “ piece” that the little red schoolhouse once 
heard so often. The way the different poets who belong to 
“The Order of the Literati” would describe a cubist picture is 
consummate parody, and the author’s stanzas on “ How to. Tell 
the Wild Animals” give unmistakable information, but unhap- 
pily it comes too late to be of the greatest value. For instance, 
we are told: 


Or if some time when roaming round, 
A noble wild beast greets you, 

With black stripes on a yellow ground, 
Just notice if he eats you. ° 

This simple rule may help you learn 

The Bengal tiger to discern. 


If strolling forth, a beast you view, 
Whose hide with spots is peppered; 
As soon as he has lept on you, 
You'll know it is the leopard. 
’Twill do no good to roar with pain, 
He'll only lep and lep again. 





After twenty-five years, Jane Barlow's “Irish Idylls” (Dodd, 
Mead, $2.00), that old group of charming Irish stories, returns 
decked out in a new coat and new trimmings, these latter being 
the plentiful pictures made by Clifton Johnson; and, whether 
due to the matter, made up of characters and incidents, or to 
the form, the exquisite skill of the author, the book renews the 
literary pleasure which it created a quarter of a century ago. 
Reading again these intimate pictures and dramas out of the 
quaint lives of the Connemara folk, the thrilling sentence out 
of Vergil again leaps to the lips, as if sufficient commentary 
upon the impression which these stories give: “ Sunt lacrimae 
rerum.” Tears, true enough, yet not of sadness; rather of 
loving sympathy. For the formula of these lives is not made 
up of mere temporalities, it runs to farther horizons; without 
bread at times, they still have a food which can keep the heart 
from the dark thoughts of anarchy, the cloud upon other parts 
of the world; and without wide learning in letters, they have 
a philosophy which is healthier than the atmosphere about many 
universities. Jane Barlow brought intimate knowledge and deep 
sympathy to her work, and a craftsmanship, akin to Jane 
Austen’s and Maria Edgeworth’s, marks this classic from her 
pen. 





Is not the making of anthologies being overdone? There 
_ has been hardly enough good poetry written about the present 
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conflict to justify the publication of George Herbert Clarke’s 
“A Treasury of War Poetry” (Houghton, Mifflin, $1.25). Most 
of the “imperishable ” selections in his book have already been 
quoted in America, but the following sonnet, entitled “ The Vol- 
unteer,” by Herbert Asquith, perhaps deserves the same dis- 
tinction : 


Here lies a clerk who half his life had spent 
Toiling at ledgers in a city gray, 

Thinking that so his days would drift away 
With no lance broken in life’s tournament: 
Yet ever ’twixt the books and his bright eyes 
The gleaming eagles of the legions came, 
And horsemen, charging under phantom skies, 
Went thundering past beneath the oriflamme. 


And now those waiting dreams are satisfied; 
From twilight to the halls of dawn he went; 
His lance is broken; but he lies content 

With that high hour, in which he lived and died. 
And falling thus he wants no recompense, 

Who found his battle in the last resort; 

Nor needs he any hearse to bear him hence, 
Who goes to join the men of Agincourt. 





Patriots who are eager to help our soldiers win the war can 
put their money to no better use, perhaps, than providing for the 
distribution throughout the American army of the excellent 
booklet entitled “The Honor Legion,” which Francis P. Schia- 
vone has written, Cardinal Farley has approved, the New York 
Social Hygiene Society of 105 West Fortieth Street, New York, 
has published, and the Chaplains’ Aid Association of 580. Fifth 
Avenue, New York, is ready to ‘spread far and wide. The 
author proves conclusively that absolute continence is the only 
effective safeguard against venereal diseases that make a man 
worthless as a soldier and a menace to his comrades and rela- 
tives. Our young warriors are then told why their country, their 
fellow-soldiers, their mothers and their wives or sweethearts, 
expect them to keep continent, and finally they are taught what 
spiritual helps they have at their disposal, if fortunately they are 
Catholics, which will keep them staunch members of “ The 
Honor Legion.” Along with the foregoing pamphlet might be 
distributed to Catholic soldiers such excellent little prayer books 
as “On Active Service,” by F. Bertrand Pike, O. P., or “A 
Simple Prayer Book for Soldiers,” both of which are published 
by the Catholic Truth Society, Bergen Street, Brooklyn. There 
are other similar prayer books for soldiers which have already 
been noticed in America and which can be had at the Chaplains’ 
Aid Association. 





Busy women who aim to keep their minds lifted up to heavenly 
desires amid their work will like the following “ Housewife’s 
Prayer,” one of the poems in Miss Blanche M. Kelly’s “ The 
Valley of Vision” (Encyclopedia Press, $0.75). 


Lady, who with tender ward 
Didst keep the house of Christ the Lord, 
Who didst set forth the bread and wine 
Before the Living Wheat and Vine, 
Reverently didst make the bed 
Whereon was laid the holy Head 
That such a cruel pillow prest 
For our behoof, on Calvary’s crest; 
Be beside me while I go 
. About my labors to and fro. 
Speed the wheel and speed the loom, 
Guide the needle and the broom, 
Make my bread rise sweet and light, 
Make my cheese come foamy white, 
Yellow may my butter be 
As cowslips blowing on the lea. 
Homely though my tasks, and small, 
Be beside me at them all. 
Then when I shall stand to face 
Tesu in the judgement place. 
To me thy gracious help afford. 
Who art the Handmaid of the Lord. 

















EDUCATION 


Education and Loyalty 


S boys in a Catholic college, we lived and breathed a Cath- 
olic atmosphere. On all subjects of Catholic belief and 
Catholic interests, professors and students alike studied, thought 
and talked in unity. We felt that we were united with the 
Church; her friends were our friends; her opponents, our ene- 
mies. Nor were we in any sense a lethargic or indifferent group, 
for we had resolved to make the battle of the Church in the 
cause of righteousness, our own. Hence, whenever a Catholic, or 
a Catholic principle, came into prominence, we shared in the tri- 
umph, and whenever the Church, or her principles, was insulted, 
we felt it as a personal affront. Day by day we were carefully 
trained, not only in the fundamentals of Catholic belief, but in 
Catholic apologetics. In a word, the ideal kept before us was 
an uncompromising allegiance to the Church and all her interests. 


Some CATHOLIC SOocIETIES 


T the end of the course, we left college with Catholic minds, 
Catholic hearts, and Catholic ideas of life. In our sim- 
plicity most of us, possibly all of us, expected to find in our 
future surroundings men who lived, thought, and occasion de- 
manding, fought according to Catholic ideals. Unfortunately 
our hopes, mine at least, were destined for the impact of a rude 
jolt. It was not long before we found ourselves at the marge of 
a “river of doubt”; not long before our philosophy, together 
with our ideals, was thrown, to change the figure, into a “ Babel 
of confusion.” 
At the outset, I sought membership in several societies which, 
I thought, were wholly and exclusively interested in the welfare 
of the Church. It was a discouraging and disheartening experi- 
ence to find that most of the members were interested not so 
much in measures as in men, not so much in principles as in poli- 
tics. At the election of officers, the meeting was “a full house”; 
when the time came to consider how some attack on the Church 
might be met, only a few would be present. At a boxing-match 
or at a dance, a tremendous “turn out” was assured; at an inter- 
esting and instructive lecture, a corporal’s guard was on hand. 
Too often in the elections, a hot campaign would be waged, not 
in behalf of the best men, but of the most “popular” men, the 
“good mixers”; not for the best equipped, but for the best 
known men, and this in spite of their obvious inability to defend 
the Catholic cause. In the ordinary meetings it was common to 
listen to animated discussions on useless, trivial, purely local 
matters, and to meet with apathy in regard to the great modern 
subjects of vital importance in Church and State. 


In Pustic LIFE 


[* public life, the same state of affairs was noticeable. On 
one occasion, a man of unusual ability, and an exemplary 
Catholic, was defeated in his race for a State office. Many of us 
felt the defeat keenly. True, we had not voted for him simply 
because he was a Catholic, but because we had felt him to be 
easily the best man for the place, and hence, to many the result 
was bitter. On consultation with “our brothers in the Faith,” 
we were astonished to learn that perhaps the majority had voted 
against this Catholic gentleman. It may be well to mention that 
the successful candidate has carried into public life, the, un- 
Catholic principles that marked him as a private citizen. Then 
came the horrors of Mexico, involving not merely persecution of 
Bishops, priests and nuns, which was bad enough, but a diabolical 
campaign against the very idea of God and of religion. Our 
anger was intense; we swore vengeance on the enemies of Christ. 
Strange to say, however, many of our Catholic friends had not 
even heard of the persecutions in Mexico. How could they, 
since they rarely if ever read a Catholic magazine? Worse, 
others who knew the facts, or some of them, did their best in 
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public and in private to “whitewash” the men who were not 
merely striving to destroy the Catholic Church, but with it civili- 
zation itself. 


“ PROMINENT” CATHOLICS 


TILL, our old ideals, brought with us from college, were not 
entirely overthrown. Perhaps, we thought, our young en- 
thusiasm is at fault; our perspective is only a mirage. Others, 
older than we, know better. We lived in hope, and lived long 
enough to see in a certain great city, a campaign which not only 
slandered the Church and her institutions, but insulted the nuns, 
priests and Brothers, connected with these institutions. At last, 
we thought, a chance to go to the firing line! We rolled up our 
figurative sleeves, we outlined our plans in letters to the news- 
papers, to public officials, to societies ; we marched forth prepared 
to do and die! But something went wrong; we found that we 
were the advance guard; but there was no rear-guard. Before 
we had marched far, we saw that the campaign was not going 
to be popular. Perhaps the majority of our Catholic people had 
either never heard of this attack on the Church, or, knowing of 
it, were by no means minded to advance to the defense of the 
Church. They were too old to be confessors, too young to be 
martyrs. To say anything, to do anything, in defense of the 
Church, would be to “play politics.” A few thoughtful ones 
among the laity named seven “ prominent Catholics,” a term that 
is fast becoming a synonym for “ indifferent Catholics,” who, if 
they wished, could put an end to the attack on the Church in 
twenty-four hours. But they did not so “wish.” That would 
have meant some little trouble, some loss of popularity with in- 
dividuals whose good will was not in reality worth cultivating. 
Worse, it might have meant the loss of some financial chance. 
Hence, those who desired to say anything, do anything, in behalf 
of the Church, were either “ peanut politicians” or common agi- 
tators. 

Alas, and again alas for our early inspirations, our youthful 
aspirations, our bright young enthusiasm! They had begun to 
fade, and they faded yet more when in private conversation we 
found so many “ coreligionists” who forever delighted in petty 
criticisms of Bishop, priests, the diocese, the religious Orders, 
the Church; so many who though “educated” and “ cultured,” 
in the common acceptation of these terms, possessed neither 
Catholic intelligence nor Catholic loyalty. 


“ CuLTURED” CATHOLICS 


OR some time I have been thinking on the problem why we 
young Catholic graduates should differ so much from these 
coreligionists of ours. I think I have found the answer. The 
difference is due to our Catholic education. That education 
alone gives birth to Catholic loyalty. 

Catholic loyalty means a constant, zealous feeling with, and 
thinking with the Church and with all that the Church repre- 
sents. It is a blood-relationship with the Church, the channel 
which runs directly to the Catholic heart. It works for Christ, 
with Christ, in Christ. It works for His Church and for her 
principles. It labors to win heaven to earth and earth for 
heaven. It knows that the real soul of progress is the progress 
of the human soul to God. All this, it seems to me, is the natural 
fruit of a truly Catholic education. A non-Catholic education 
may make a “ bright” Catholic, but it does not usually make a 
loyal Catholic, because it engenders, if it does not directly in- 
culcate, coldness and indifference towards the things which Cath- 
olics regard as sacred. Among our most “cultured” Catholics 
are some who boast their allegiance to non-Catholic schools. 
Experience will show, I think, that these precisely are the men 
who can never be depended upon to defend the Church. The 
reason is plain. They are Catholics, but in no sense are they 
loyal Catholics. Their educational experiences have made loyalty 
almost an impossibility. ' 
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If we Catholics hope to accomplish anything worth while, if 
we wish to keep Catholics true to Catholic principles, even when 
in public office, if we wish a zealous, united laity, instead of a 
laity indifferent or divided, and a Catholic body which instead of 
wasting time in petty quarrels, pushes forward in strong con- 
structive work, we must omit no means of arousing and preserv- 
ing a sense of loyalty to all things Catholic among our young 
people. That loyalty, it seems to me, is the first fruit of a true 


Catholic education. 
Patrick F. SCANLAN. 


ECONOMICS 
The Respectability of Socialism 


NDIVIDUALS and organizations that have been enemies of 
Socialism because they believed it to be the greatest relig- 
ious, economic and political evil, are now beginning to “see 
something good” in it, according to their notion of what Social- 
ism is. We are told, day after day, of the adoption of the meth- 
ods imagined to be in accord with the aims of Socialism. Re- 
cently a Catholic organ that has subjected Socialism to many 
fervid attacks, went so far as to state its recognition of the 
good features of Socialism, and to aver their general acceptance 
by the nations at war, and ventured the quasi-prophecy that 
it might be the coming ascendant political party. But, of course 
it would be necessary to delete from its platform of principles 
the statement that religious organizations were but the reflex 
of the coexisting economic world! 


CONFISCATION BY SOCIETY 


I’ seems to be the common belief that some bits of Socialism 
have been put in practice, and to the advantage of the States 
that have supposedly adopted them. Germany, for example, 
limits profits; England takes what war profits she dares, but 
leaves enough to encourage the greatest production, and the 
United States has followed the British idea. If any govern- 
mental taxation be considered confiscation, and it is so regarded 
by some, then it is true that there has been a great advance 
in Socialism, not towards Socialism. For Socialism, in the 
economic view, is simply confiscation by society of the present 
socially valuable wealth, which wealth, Socialists hold, belongs 
rightfully to the workers. 

It would no doubt be agreed that any confiscation of wealth 
by the State, followed by its use in productive enterprises, is 
Socialistic. Many Socialists will contend that the slaves were 
confiscated from their owners, and say that the morality of the 
act was not questioned by Church or State. But as the Govern- 
ment did not appropriate them, their freeing was not Socialistic, 
nor was it such an act as is generally understood by the term 
“ confiscation,” except as an argument to support the righteous- 
ness of taking without due compensation. For it is held by 
adherents of Socialism that when the taking was justified, the 
matter of appropriation by the taker does not affect the nature 
of the act. Likewise, liquor is often confiscated by governmental 
authorities, but it is generally, if not invariably, supposed to be 
destroyed. However, such confiscation is not of the nature that 
comes to mind when we consider Socialism. 


TAXATION AND SOCIALISM 


AN even excessive taxation bring about Socialism? Not 

if the workers pay the tax; not if the amount of the tax is 
made a charge in the cost of production; not if the owner is 
left in possession and control of his property; not if he is left 
any profit—not if any of these subjunctives is a fact. Of course, 
if the State buys and operates an industry, or makes use of it 
under proper compensation, that is not Socialism, nor Socialistic. 
Do the workers pay the tax? They do, if it does not come 
out of the capital. If, no matter how high the rate of taxation, 
private capital increases in quantity and in value, in bulk and in 
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price, it is clear that capital is not charged with the cost of gov- 
ernment. If the greater the rate of taxation, the faster the in- 
crease in capital, it must be the workers who pay the tax. 

According to authentic press reports, “in the opinion of Gov- 
ernment officials,” capital in private ownership has increased 
in Great Britain from $80,000,000,000 to $100,000,000,000 since the 
war began. Thus we have it that during a period of the highest 
rate of taxation, capital has increased faster than ever before. 
The reason is that no part of capital is available for consump- 
tion, even in war, and at the same time industries must be ex- 
tended; the greater the expenditure, the greater the tax, the 
greater the quantity of capital; and the value of capital must 
tend to increase faster than its quantity, because the construction 
and utilization of capital represents a drain on natural resources. 
That is, it lessens by so much the quantity of natural wealth, 
thereby requiring excessive labor and excessive price for the 
production of new capital. But all capital tends to approximate 
its replacement value. Thus all preexisting capital tends to have 
value greater than it would, if new capital did not increase in 
cost. It would therefore seem that the value of the wealth of a 
nation is no basis for the floating of loans within the country, 
since the only wealth available for consumption is the annual 
product; and the greater the increase in capital (not the efficiency 
of capital), the less goods available for consumption. Capital 
represents goods saved, goods not consumed. 

Can there be any other deduction than that the workers pay 
the tax? If they do pay it, excessive taxation cannot bring about 
Socialism, but most emphatically tends to enhance private capital. 


Price-FIx1NG 


BUY is it not Socialistic to regulate the price at which the 

farmer must sell his wheat? Yes; if he is forced to sell at 
a price that does not allow him a profit. It is claimed, how- 
ever, that the price of $2.20 a bushel represents a profit to the 
farmer of 100 per cent. The farmer’s complaint is that others 
are permitted to make more. Such regulation of prices is not 
Socialism. Socialism, as all Socialists know, means the abolition 
of profit, by means of the social ownership of the means of pro- 
duction and distribution. But such capital cannot be bought by 
the State, for the State owns nothing with which to purchase it. 
True, the State could issue bonds to pay for capital, but the real 
owners of the industry would be the owners of the bonds. Gov- 
ernment bonds would bear a lower rate of mterest, but the in- 
vestment would be secure though the industry were a failure. 

Perhaps the capitalist is attempting, with seeming success, to 
flatter the Socialist into a state of self-satisfaction, that he may 
“put something over” on him, and on the rest of society. The 
big capitalist would like nothing better than to have the Gov- 
ernment take over his ownership in the railroads of the country ; 
his interests would then be resolved into bonds that are better 
than money, to remain put or to be transferred to other indus- 


tries as he saw fit. But that is not Socialism. 


THe First Step? 


UT Russia is experimenting with Socialism! If the owners 
will not be paid for properties that are used by the Gov- 
ernment, that is true. Certainly all property has not been so 
taken, and it remains to be seen whether they can take any if 
they do not take all. It is reported that the owners of com- 
modities refuse to accept even the money of the Government for 
their goods. 

Where, then, has the first step towards Socialism been taken? 
Not where it is represented to be in the present newspaper 
propaganda. The Socialist organ, the Call, in its issue of Octo- 
ber 1, 1917, indicates the growing respectability of Socialism 
in these words: “It is now the exception, not the rule, to find 
a single exchange that does not editorialize on Socialism. Today 
(Monday), for example, there is not a single one of. the great 

















‘New York dailies that does not contain a reference to it, mostly 
editorial reference. And the day before (Sunday) most of them 
ave, not columns, but pages, to the subject.” Maybe even the 
Call is deceived, and thinks it is possible ta attempt the first step 
towards Socialism and yet avoid a revolution compared to which 
the present war is but a skirmish. 

M. P. Connery. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


Catholic Conferences 
for Local Workers 


SERIES of conferences for Catholic social workers was 

recently inaugurated at the Convent of the Cenacle, New 
York. The movement will probably spread to the other cities 
and be productive of much good. The purpose of these meet- 
ings is thus announced: (1) To promote God’s glory in the 
field of social service, and personal spiritual welfare, (2) to 
discuss social problems of the day from the Catholic viewpoint, 
(3) to show forth visibly the spirit of charity among ourselves, 
among our fellow Catholics, and among all forces working for 
the betterment of mankind. Each Conference will be preceded 
by a “Reception” and followed by a “Round Table Discus- 
sion.” For the present year four Conferences have been ar- 
wanged, the first of which, under the direction of the Rev. 
Joseph A. Mulry, S.J., President of Fordham University, took 
place on October 28. At the next meeting, January 27, 1918, 
the Right Reverend Patrick J. Hayes, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of 
New York, will give the Conference, and the Rev. Paul L. 
Blakely, S.J., Associate Editor of America, will preside at the 
“Round Table.” At succeeding meetings on April 28 and June 
9, the leaders will be the Rev. Dr. Wiliam J. Kerby, professor 
of Sociology at the Catholic University, and the Rev. Thomas 
J. Lynch, General Supervisor pf Correction Work for Cath- 
olics, New York. 


The Lure of the 
Uniform 

) el is no exaggeration, but a serious and timely warning, when 
the Christian Herald calls the attention of parents and of the 
public in general to the danger of losing sight of the welfare 
of our girls. Any stain upon the potential motherhood of this 
land will make of this war a sad defeat for our nation, no mat- 
ter what brilliant victories we may win upon the fields of battle. 


“The lure of the uniform” has spread its net for the 
unwary feet of our untaught girls, and they are being swept 
from their moorings by the hundreds, aye, by the thousands; 
and the mother’s boys, who should also be protected from 
‘these dangers, are being hurled into the vortex. 

The camps ef the guards are everywhere; the soldier in 
his artistic uniform is on every street. In traveling sev- 
eral hundred miles recently, scores of these camps came 
under my observation. Scarcely one was passed where 
groups of girls of high-school age were not seen standing 
about at a greater or less distance, inviting attention or 
chatting on familiar terms with the men. Parents were, 
for the most part, apathetic or ignorant of the danger. 
‘Only a few serious-minded, experienced men and women 
were terrorized as they realized the inevitable aftermath. 


That aftermath is already manifesting itself in the most hideous 
forms. Parents who are negligent in this matter may well take 
to heart the sober warning: “ Remember that both the boy and 
girl are at the danger age, the years of stress and storm, with 
undeveloped judgment; that the girl is swayed by the glamor 
of that which bids fair to prove the ‘ yellow peril’ to many, the 
lure of the uniform and the romance of war service is in her 
eyes.” The boy, no less than the girl is to be protected by those 
in authority, lest he cross the Rubicon of a woman’s purity 
and of his own honor. Catholic soldier boys must not permit 
the bars of a sacred respect for woman's virtue to be lowered 
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ever so slightly nor permit themselves the least liberties in this 
regard. It means the beginning of the ruin of their own self- 
respect, no less: than their loss of reverence for womankind. 


The Pronunciation of 
“ Cantonment ” 


HREE men in conversation will probably give three dif- 
ferent pronunciations of the word “cantonment.” The 
word is a good example of the vagaries of English pronuncia- 
tion. President Wilson, according to the Chicago Tribune, and 
Mr. Baker, the Secretary of War, say “can-t’n-m’nt,” accent- 
ing the first syllable; but the other War Department officials 
are wedded to “can-tone-ment,” with the accent on the second, 
“because they got started that way, and can’t stop, although 
they know it is.not the preferred pronunciation.” The profes- 
sor of English at Princeton holds out vigorously for “can-tonn- 
ment,” accenting the second syllable, and giving it the “short 


o” sound as in “ bond.” 


The President and Secretary Baker are supported by the 
Century, Webster’s, Worcester’s, and Fernald’s 1917 revi- 
sion of the comprehensive Standard dictionary, while Sir 
James A. H. Murray’s new English dictionary, and the Im- 
perial and Stormouth’s dictionary side with Dr. Hunt. 

As for “can-tone-ment,” no dictionary is so poor as to do it 
reverence. Popular usage may ultimately justify this pronuncia- 
tion, for, according to the Tribune, fully one-half of the gov- 
ernment officials at Washington employ it, and the custom will 
probably spread. 


Bishop Schrembs 
on Vocations 


[* his introduction to the official year book of the Toledo 

diocese, Bishop Schrembs deals in particular with the im- 
portant question of priestly and religious vocations. There has 
been a total increase of 173 religious in the diocese of Toledo 
during the past six years, and a corresponding increase in the 
number of seminarians and priests. This has made possible 
the opening of sixteen new parishes and twenty new parochial 
schools. Referring to the religious sisterhoods, he rightly says 
that without them this growth had been impossible. ‘“ What- 
ever our own earnest zeal, without our Sisters there would be 
few Catholic schools and fewer institutions of charity for the 
care of every form of human sorrow and suffering.” Not- 
withstanding the considerable increase in the working forces of 
the diocese, he finds that there is still greater need of priests, and 
especially of Sisters. After solemnly calling upon families, 
parishes and priests, to pray for vocations, he continues: 


But besides prayer we must do our own personal share 
to stir up and foster vocations. Let us not hesitate to ex- 
tend the invitation to the priesthood or the religious state 
to our young people. Is it not a fact that almost all who are 
now priests or Sisters, look back with grateful recollection 
to some holy and zealous confessor, or kind and solicitous 
pastor, or yet some noble devoted teacher in school, or a 
good, pious and disinterested mother or father, who first 
directed their youthful enthusiasm to the higher and the 
better way? 

How sad to think that there are to be found even among 
seemingly good and faithful souls those who actually dis- 
courage priestly and religious vocations, or who insist on 
very extraordinary and long drawn out tests of vocation. 
Still more sad to say, there are some who take upon them- 
selves the terrible responsibility of turning souls away 
from ther vocation, thus blighting lives that might have been 
filled with holiest enthusiasm and rendered productive of 
wonderful fruits. Then there are those who wilfully shut 
their ears to the divine call, because of some human affec- 
tion or engrossing ambition. By sheer worldliness they 


crush out the powerful movement of divine grace in their 
hearts and still forever the sweet small voice that called 
from within— “Come, follow me.” 


He then adds the intensely sad and powerful words of the 
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great Cardinal Newman, describing those who die without ful- 
filling their mission, who were called to worship Christ but 
plunge instead into the giddy, unbelieving world, and ending with 
that mighty plaint: “Alas for those who have had gifts and 
talents, and have not used, or misused or abused them! The 
world goes on from age to age, but the Holy Angels and 
Blessed Saints are always crying, alas, alas, and wo, wo, over 
the loss of vocations, and the disappointment of hopes, and the 
scorning of God's love, and the ruin of souls.” 


Mobilizing the Students’ 
Mission Crusade 


N elegant and comprehensive bulletin has been issued by 
the student bureau of the Catholic Students’ Mission Cru- 

sade. It is devoted entirely to the discussion of the important 
practical questions connected with this movement. The mobili- 
zation of a student army for the great world-mission crusade 
is the purpose in view. All can take active part in this cam- 
paign of winning the world for Christ. Here are the propo- 
sitions made by the bureau to the students of every Catholic 
college, seminary, convent, academy and university, and to all 
Catholic students in secular institutions of higher learning: 


_ (1) That they take immediate steps for the organization, 
in their respective institution or department thereof, of a 
mission society, with membership open to all the students 
of the institution or department. (2) That all these socie- 
ties, without relinquishing their special aims, be confeder- 
ated under one mighty crusade having as object the propa- 
gation of the Faith at home and abroad, and the ultimate 
enthronement of the Sacred Heart of Jesus over the hearts 
of all men. (3) That this crusade be launched under the 
auspices of the Sacred Heart of Jesus and adopt for its 
watchword and battle-cry: “The Sacred Heart for the 
world, and the world for the Sacred Heart.” (4) The Bu- 
reau furthermore proposes that, as soon as practicable, 
student-delegates from all institutions of higher learning for 
the male sex, and especially from all mission societies in 
such institutions, convene to discuss ways and means of 
establishing the mission crusade upon a solid footing, and 
to outline a general plan for cooperation in missionary ac- 
tivity among our colleges and seminaries. To this conven- 
tion every mission society should send, if possible, at least 
two delegates, and every institution, at least one delegate for 
every hundred of its students 
Readers of AMERICA are sufficiently acquainted with the na- 
ture of this movement, its purpose and timeliness. Golden op- 
portunities, such as the Church never before enjoyed, are of- 
fered at the present moment in the mission field. Protestant 
students and schools, as well as Protestant churches and or- 
ganizations, are eagerly preparing for the conquest of the great 
eastern countries and of other pagan lands. Catholic teachers 
and students may not lag behind where they should stand first 
in the field. Today's inactivity would be sadly regretted on the 
morrow. 


The Man of Peace and 
God’s Jongleurs 

6% ET peace be in thy strength, and abundance in thy towers. 
For the sake of my brethren and of my neighbors I 

spoke peace to thee: peace upon Israel.” This was the blessing 
invoked upon the battlements of Assisi by its great Saint whom 
“A Dominican” appropriately describes in the Missionary as 
“the man of peace.” He had set out with an Umbrian knight 
to join the Papal forces at Apulia, when, at the Master’s call, 
“he cast off the warrior’s shield and sword, and enrolled him- 
self among the followers of the Lord.” His great effort here- 


after was to bring to the world the peace of God. To end the 
civic factions and the constant quarrels of the feudal barons 
he sought with all his strength to promote “that blessed insti- 
tution which, by degrees, brought peace: the Treuga Dei.” Due 
to him was the treaty of concord drawn up by the citizens of 
Assisi among themselves. 
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Toward the end of his life, Francis sent the poet and 
singer, Brother Pacificus, with others of the brethren, to 
make peace between the bishop and the municipality of 
Assisi. The prelate and magistrates listened to the appeal 
of Francis as sung “by his children, and peace was effected. 
Straightway Francis set about to establish peace in the hearts 
of his friars; they in turn were to prepare the hearts of 
others for the blessed coming of charity and concord. Then 
the plan arose in the mind of Francis to send his brethren 
to tour the world on a mission of peace. When they had 
preached and sung, they were to say to the people: “ We 
are God’s jongleurs; and for having sung to you, we ask 
reward: and our reward will be that you abide in sincere 
penitence.” The Tertiaries, those heroic men and women 
who sought the privilege of being clothed at death in the 
wedding garment of Lady Poverty, were especially com- 
manded to give up the carrying of weapons and live a life 
of peace. 


These, says the writer, are a few of the thousand acts of 
Francis which proclaim him a man of peace. 


Religious Orders 
in England 


6 Nasser are at present about 1,200 Catholic religious houses 
in Great Britain, including England, Scotland and Wales. 
About 300 of these, according to the Catholic Monthly Letter, 
are conducted by societies of religious men and about 900 by 
the various sisterhoods. The former range in importance “ from 
stately abbeys, with many acres of territory, to humble missions 
served in some cases by a single Benedictine or Franciscan 
priest.” Members of congregations keeping the Benedictine 
rule, we are told, are scattered in nearly a hundred places. Their 
stateliest house is probably the abbey and school at Downside, 
with eighty-four monks attached to the monastery and 1,300 
resident pupils. The monks at Erdington are members of the 
Beuron congregation, “who found a welcome and security in 
England when driven forth from Germany by the Falk laws.” 
Other important houses are those of the Cistercians, the Austin 
Canons and the Carthusians. The Sussex Charterhouse of the 
latter was built to accommodate a far larger number of monks 
than was immediately available, in anticipation of the anti- 
clerical laws, driving Carthusians to England from the Continent. 


The two chief families of friars, the Franciscans, in their 
several divisions, and the Dominicans, are represented by 
more than thirty houses. The Dominicans have seven 
priories, and there are twenty-four Franciscan convents 
or missions served by Franciscans. There are upwards of 
fifty houses of Jesuits in England, of which the largest 
is the college at Stonyhurst, in Lancashire. This college has 
long been famous, among other things, for its observatory, 
and from time to time its astronomers have been entrusted 
with special work by the Government. There are many 
Catholic parishes served by the Society, especially in im- 
portant industrial centers. 


A considerable literature has emanated from the religious 
houses, and monks and friars lecture upon the great ques- 
tions of the day. At Oxford, in connection with the university, 
there are establishments of Benedictines, Franciscans and Jesuits. 
“In these and other ways the religious orders keep abreast of 
the conditions of the time.” 

In many cases Catholic conventual institutions are sub- 
sidized by the Government, or by local authorities, in con- 
nection with special works which they undertake, such as 
Poor Law and Reformatory schools, etc., where national 
interests are served and at the same time a Catholic atmos- 
phere is maintained. Religious brotherhoods who teach 
in elementary schools are paid by the State for their serv- 
ices as schoolmasters. 


In this point, in particular, England has a lesson of liberty 
and toleration to teach to the United States. So, too, a great 
many elementary schools are taught by Sisters, “who receive 
equal treatment with lay-teachers at the hand of the Govern- 
ment in respect of salaries and other educational provisions.” 








